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Regimented Milk for New England 


Proposals Made by Federal Agricultural Officals to Zone Procurement Areas, Con- 


solidate Competitive Country Receiving Stations and Transportation Facilities 


ROJECTED into the New Eng- 
D land milk marketing scene are 
newly-created and drastic pro- 
posals by the Food Distribution, Ad- 


ministration designed to 
curement and 


effect pro- 
delivery economies, 
according to late advices. from the 
Boston area. The program, instigated 
in the offices of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard, recently 
appointed national Food Administra- 
tor, embraces a call for suggested 
plans to be worked out and submitted 
to Washington by FDA regional of- 
cials in the larger milk consuming 
ireas. In New England it is being cur- 
rently developed by Samuel W. Tator, 
\larket Administrator of the Greater 
boston milk merchanding area and 
New England representative of the 
FDA. 


Replying to a* request from the 
XEVIEW for data as to the present 
status of the program Mr. Tator 
vrites that it is still in a formative 
state embodying continuing consider- 
ation of a series of definite sugges- 
ions for revised operational methods 
rior to the promulgation of an actual 
rder. He states: 


“Replying to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 3, no order has yet been issued 
by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration which requires a reduction in 
the number of milk receiving stations 
in the New England milkshed. How- 
ever, a program has been proposed 
which would greatly reduce the num- 
ber of stations. For your information 
I am enclosing a summary of the 
proposed program. 


“As yet, no official order has been 
issued. The proposals have been dis- 
cussed widely with producers, asso- 
ciations of producers, and handlers 
throughout the Boston milkshed. 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


“County Farm Transportation Com- 
mittees in Vermont are already at 
work on the program to make econ- 
omies in the transportation of milk 
from farms to country plants. Ad- 
visory committees of handlers have 
been created to work with this office 
in crystallizing plans for economies 
in the handling and transportation of 
milk both in the country and in the 
city.” 


Major text of the statement of the 
proposals prepared and issued by Mr. 
Tator is presented herewith in full: 
Maintain Production at 1942 Levels 


Proposed amendments to Order No. 4, 
as amended, adjusting Class I and Class 
II prices for producers, would effectuate 
an increase in the blended farm price for 
1943 over 1942. The following changes 
which should assist in maintaining pro- 
duction are proposed: 


1. Raise the producers’ price for all Class 
I milk, including relief milk, to $4.10 
at city plants and $3.68 at country 
plants in the 200-mile zone. 

. A reduction in transportation and 
country plant handling allowances 
ranging from about 1.5 to 3.0 cents on 
Class I milk and from 1.5 to 7.0 cents 
on Class II milk. These reductions in 
allowances will result in increases in 
the producers’ blended price. 
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3. A revision of the Class II price for- 
mula reflecting a higher value for skim 
milk based on use as powder and dis- 
continuance of use of casein quota- 
tions, except in April, May, and June, 
which will result in an increase in the 
Class II price of about 4 cents per 
hundredweight in April, May, and 
June, and about 16 cents during the 
rest of the year. 


. A revision of the price formula for 
milk made into butter which will re- 
sult in an increase in the price of such 
milk of about 24 cents per hundred- 
weight from April through June and 
36 cents from July through September. 
The butter formula is not applicable 
from October through March. 


. The elimination of the “new producer” 
provision in Order No. 4, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for new producers to 
obtain the full Boston blended price 
for their milk diverted from some other 
outlet to a Boston handler. 


It is estimated that under these amend- 
ments the prducers’ price for 1943 for 3.7 
per cent milk delivered to plants in the 
200-mile zone will average about $3.25, 
which is, roughly, 52 cents a hundred- 
weight above the average for 1942, or an 
increase of 19 per cent. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has announced 
the policy of maintaining feed prices at 
the 1942 level insofar as possible. Gov- 
ernmental agencies are also developing 
programs to assist farmers in obtaining 
the necessary labor. With feed prices at 
the 1942 level, the milk-feed price ratio 
in 1943 will be more favorable to produc- 
tion than in any previous year of which 
there is record. 


To Conserve Strategic Materials 
and Manpower 


The plan developed for New England * 
involves the closing of about one-half of 
the 110 country plants operating in the 
Boston milkshed. The closing of about 
fifty-five country plants would release 








large quantities of plant equipment which 
would be available as a pool of used 
equipment for plants which would con- 
tinue to operate. Owners of plants which 
close would be reimbursed for their equip- 
ment at the present market value. Funds 
for this operation would be provided by 
a Government corporation. This equip- 
ment would be pooled, probably on a re- 
gional basis, and would assure the con- 
tinued operation of New England dairy 
plants for the duration. 


The plan also contemplates that vol- 
umes of milk transferred from one hand- 
ler to another in order to effect economies 
in handling and transportation would be 
paid for by the receiving handler at rates 
arrived at by negotiation and arbitration. 


One of the reasons for consolidating 
milk receiving plants is to concentrate 
sufficient volume in plants located on rail 
to permit the bulk cf the milk moving 
to the Boston marketing area to be trans- 
ported in tank cars and to build up vol- 
ume for more efficient manufacturing 
operations. Thirty-nine of the fifty-five 
plants which would continue to operate 
would be located on rail. Revised sched- 
ules of rail transportation are now being 
worked out by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


There are sixty-five tank cars in service 
in the Boston milkshed. These sixty-five 
cars, if properly scheduled, could provide 
facilities for handling 19,600 cans of milk 
per day. This would leave approximately 
5,000 cans a day in excess of the tank car 
capacity. There are about thirty-nine tank 
trucks with a capacity of about 250 cans 
each in service in the Boston milkshed. 
Full utilization of the available tank car 
capacity would release a number of the 
tank trucks now used in hauling milk long 
distances, thus saving rubber and gaso- 
line. It is possible that some of the tanks 
from the tank trucks will be mounted on 
railroad cars. In order to fill tank cars 
and to make use of available manufactur- 
ing equipment during periods of flush pro- 
duction, it would be advisable and neces- 
sary to keep several tank trucks intact to 
shuttle milk between country plants. 
Some interplant trucking would also be 
necessary on the city end. 


The transportation of a larger propor- 
tion of the milk in tank cars would also 
release for farmers’ use a part of the milk 
cans now tied up in shipment of milk 
from country plants to the city. 


One of the important features of the 
conservation phase of the program is the 
reorganization of milk trucking routes 
from farms to receiving plants. 


With the cooperation of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, committees 
should be established around each plant 
which will continue to operate. The job 
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of these committees will be to develop 
plans for establishing truck routes from 
farm to country plants in order to reduce 
truck mileage to a minimum. In Vermont, 
the College of Agriculture has studied the 
present system around each plant. The 
use of this material will facilitate putting 
a plan into operation in Vermont on short 
notice. It is estimated that approximately 
10,000 miles daily can be saved in this 
State by revising the trucking system. 
Similiar studies have been made for some 
other areas in the milkshed. 


Minimized Price Increases to 
Consumers 


The consolidation of country plants will 
effect considerable savings in the handling 
and transportation of milk. Plans are also 
being developed to effect economies in 
city distribution. The Market Adminis- 
trator’s office will work with committees 
of handlers in the development of such 
conservation and economy measures. If 
the pending amendments to Order No. 4 
are appoved, the price of milk to pro- 
ducers will have increased about one cent 
a quart since March, 1942, with no in- 
crease in ceiling prices to consumers since 
that date. If the same policy is followed 
by the Office of Price Administration in 
Boston as has been followed in other 
markets, there will be no equivalent per- 
manent increase in consumer prices. In 
this event, producer price increases will 
have to be absorbed by economies in 
handling and distribution. 


A Co-ordinated Program 


The Market Administrator’s office is 
woking closely with state and city health 
authorities, state milk control boards, and 
other agencies involved, and their co- 
operation is anticipated in the steps which 
are necessary to facilitate the operation 














“A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets it, keep his nose all his life 


to the grindstone, 


groat at last.” 

America must be- 
come a nation of 
thrift to prepare for 
the end of the War. 
Save for your fam- 
ily by helping to save your country. Buy 
U. S. War Bonds and Stamps every market 
day. 





U. S. Treasury Department 





and die not worth a * 


of the plan. In order to realize the maxi- 
mum conservation and economy in hand. 
ling and transportation, milk received at 
certain plants will need to be intermingled 
with that received at other plants. There 
can be no assurance that dealers will at 
all times obtain milk from the same pro- 
ducers or plants. 


The plan contemplates a New England- 
wide pattern of producer prices involving 
close cooperation with state milk control 
boards and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Under such a regional price plan, 
the Boston market zone blended price 
will in general constitute a floor and an 
effective aid to enforcement of producer 
prices in the entire New England area, 
thus simplifying and streamlining the ad- 
ministration of milk marketing regulation. 


It is contemplated that the Office of 
Defense Transportation will assist in the 
enforcement of transportation plans by 
tailoring truckers’ certificates of war 
necessity in accordance with the plan and 
by developing schedules for milk trains. 


The proposed plan will avoid disrupting 
producer-cooperative relationships insofar 
as possible. The plan proposes that mem- 
bers of cooperatives whose milk is trans- 
ferred to another handler will continue to 
be members of the same cooperatives until 
their membership is voluntarily termin- 
ated by them, and that producers who 
have no cooperative ties but are expected 
to deliver their milk to cooperative plants 
will, likewise, not be required to become 
members of a cooperative. 


Under the plan it is expected that the 
movement and utilization of milk will be 
closely controlled by authority delegated 
by the Food Distribution Administration. 
Such control is essential in order to utilize 
all available tank car shipping space, re- 
duce truck transportation, and to obtain 
utilization of milk at each plant according 
to fluid needs of the market, availablity of 
manufacturing equipment, and relative re- 
quirements nationally or regionally for 
various manufactured dairy products. 


The suddenness with which the 
drastic proposals were projected on the 
scene at first had a bewildering ef- 
fect upon practically all elements in 
the fluid ‘milk industry, including 
large’and small distributors, coopera- 
tives, country-receiving station opera- 
tors, milk producers and consumers. 
In fact, the objectives involved in 
the program are so far-reaching tha 
to a greater or less degree every per- 
son in New England will feel its in- 
fluence—for better or worse. 


Industry Would Be Revamped 


Distributors in New England are 


particularly concerned over the pro- 
(Please Turn to Page 62) 
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Cditorially , sak: 


Look Before the Leap 


S ONE of the features in this issue 
A we give due prominence to the series 

of far-reaching proposals designed to 
efiect emergency economies in milk pro- 
curement, processing and distribution in New 
England, which have been formulated under 
the direction of SamueLt W. Taror, Federal 
Milk Market Administrator for the Greater 
Boston area, at the request of high authori- 
ties in séveral branches of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Call for con- 
crete suggestions for similar economies has 
gone out from Washington to federal milk 
control officials in all main consuming 
centers, and one set of tentative recom- 
mendations has already been outlined for 
the New York Milk Shed by Dr. CuHaries 
J. Bianrorp, Administrator of the New 
York Metropolitan area. However, the pro- 
posals for New England are so revolution- 
ary, and the implication so strong that the 
dairy industry of New England is destined 
to be used as a guinea pig for testing drastic 
operational revisions, that the entire situation 
there demands especially close examination. 
For that reason we present on other pages a 
comprehensive picture of the details of the 
plan as evolved up to date. 


With the soundness of the purposes of the 
movement, as an emergency measure, there 
can be no real dispute, except from the 
standpoint of the untenable federal policy 
of flagrant inequality in providing advances 
in producers’ returns and clamping the lid 
upon prices to consumers. As enumerated by 
a TATOR main objective are: 


To maintain milk production at sub- 
Rt. = the same levels reached in 1942. 
By so doing, to minimize the possibility for 
rationing fluid milk in the Greater Boston 
marketing area and secondary markets in 
New England. 

2. To conserve strategic materials and 
manpower. The conservation of such ma- 
terials as trucks, milk cans, and plant equip- 
ment will help to prevent a breakdown in 
the distribution system for fluid milk in the 
New England milkshed. The conservation 
of manpower will contribute to relieving the 
general shortage of workers skilled in the 
operation of dairy processing equipment. 


3. To minimize price increases to consum- 
ers. The Director of Economic Stabilization, 
James F. Byrnes, has directed the United 
States Department of Agriculture to de- 
velop economies in the handling and dis- 
tribution of milk to permit the necessary pro- 
ducer price increases without creating the 
necessity for corresponding retail price in- 
creases or federal subsidies. 


4. To co- -ordinate the programs of all gov- 
ernmental agencies regulating the dairy in- 
dustry in New England and to simplify ad- 
ministration of milk marketing programs in 
the entire New England area; thus to re- 
duce confusion and result in more effective 
efforts on the part of all agencies involved 


(OPA, ODT, FDA, State Milk Control 
Boards, City Health Authorities, and so 
forth). 


However, if the current emergency is to 


be used as a spring board from which to 


launch a concerted federal drive to transform 
the country’s milk business into the public 
utility classification on a permanent basis, 
that is a quite different proposition. Full, 
frank consultation and minute discussion, by 
the government officials concerned and every 
branch of the dairy field, of each point of 
suggested change is essential before any final 
move is made in order to guard against un- 
due dislocation, needless hardship and costly 
mistakes in judgment and action. 

To single out but one relatively minor 
point, it would seem certain that private 
industry financing of any inactivated equip- 
ment pool which might be established is 
infinitely preferable to the injection of gov- 
ernment funds into the program. 


Obviously, to put milk even partially and 
temporarily into the class of a public utility 
is a vast and dangerous undertaking, espe- 
cially when consideration is given to the 
fact that present smoothly functioning pro- 
curement, transportation and _ distribution 
systems have evolved through gradual pro- 
cesses by free or semi-free enterprise over 
a period of about forty years. Completely 
to revolutionize such an industry unques- 
tionably demands the closest thought, study 
and consideration to guard against unwise 
or unsound moves. 


Surely it would be the part of wisdom to 
depend to the greatest extent possible upon 
the experience of those who have brought 
the milk industry to its present state of 
highly efficient over-all functioning, in build- 
ing and effectuating any emergency program 
of operating economies. One thing is cer- 
tain: Washington officials will have to adopt 
a more defined position with respect to the 
actual realities of potential manpower saving 
under any of the current programs than they 
have yet shown. 


Quality Maintenance a MUST! 


URING a period of short production 

or scarcities the temptation is pre- 

sented to those with lesser concepts 
of integrity to “chisel” in respect to quality 
maintenance. The dairy industry is no ex- 
ception to this general rule. With the pres- 
ent shortage of dairy products for domestic 
civilian consumption and a vastly increased 
demand by the armed forces and Lend-Lease 
there are regrettably those within our ranks, 
it is reported, who either willfully or 
neglectfully are letting down in respect to 
requirements for the raw material—milk and 
cream—which is bought from their producers. 
The temptation to slide through normally 
objectionable and unacceptable quality during 
this period of unlimited demand is, of course, 
obvious. 

Attempts to “get by” with such practices 
at the expénse alike of our civilian and 
armed force personnel unquestionably are 
unethical as well as unpatriotic. From a 
business standpoint any such let-down in 
quality requirements, even though possibly 
condoned during the emergency, may prove 
to be an extremely short-sighted policy, and 
result in the ultimate destruction of public 
confidence. Profits earned through question- 
able methods are usually followed by re- 
versals at a later date. This is a fact which 
often has been demonstrated with unfortunate 
clarity in many businessés. 


Certain established precautions long have 
been recognized in the dairy field as help- 
ful toward procurement of proper material. 
Importantly among these may be mentioned 
milk and cream grading and sediment test- 
ing. The first determines quality from a 
taste and smell standpoint, the other 
gives an index of cleanliness in determining 
the amount of extraneous matter 
To sacrifice either of these 
safeguards definitely jeopardizes the quality 
of the finished products—milk, cream, butter, 
cheese or concentrated milks. 


while 
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While it is generally acknowledged that 
now is not the time for further up-grading 
of dairy products in the raw or finished 
state, it surely must be conceded that it ill 
behooves the dairy industry to abandon or 
slight such important quality-insuring opera- 
tions as grading and sediment testing. Be- 
cause demand conditions are such that profit- 
seekers might temporarily take advantage of 
a tight situation by discontinuing or ignor- 
ing either of these two highly important 
tests, there is a definitely serious threat that 
public confidence in the products of the dairy 
industry might eventually be seriously im- 
paired. 


Cut the Accident Toll 


S ONE phase of the intensive drive 

toward the prevention of needless ac- 

cidents in the country’s homes, on its 
farms and in its industrial plants which is 
being conducted under the auspices of the 
National Safety Council and the War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Man-power, a well- 
conceived barrage of public educational ma- 
terial periodically is being broadcast both 
over the radio and through the 
press and magazines. 


nation’s 


The staggering totals of our largely need- 
less sacrifice in lives, in injuries and in 
effective production time loss may strikingly 
be realized on considering the actual record 
at the close of the first year following Pearl 
Harbor: At that time tabulations show that 
during the previous period 
over 46,000 American workers had _ been 
killed by accident either on or off the job, 
a figure greater than all the men, women anc 
children of Great Britain slain by German 
bombs up to the first of this year. In addi- 
tion upwards of 4,000,000 of our workers were 
injured 


twelve-month 


during the twelve-month — span, 
165,000 of them permanently. All this adds 
up, on the basis of cold calculation, to 
450,000,000 man days lost! 


Directing particular attention to the farm 
scene, J. E. Lone, Superintendent of Safety 
for the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Com- 
pany, told his radio listeners on a recent 
General Electric Farm Forum that the year 
1942 saw 16,500 accidental deaths among 
farmers and their families. Mr. Lone, a 
former president of the National Safety 
Council, stressed the fact that one-fourth of 
all occupational accidental deaths in the 
United States occurred on farms, and con- 
tinued : 

“Farm families everywhere must realize 
that it is patriotic to prevent accidents—that 
they are really helping win the war every 
time they prevent an accident to a man or 
a machine. Accidents on the farm not only 
lead to broken homes and loss of production, 
they also take doctors and nurses away from 
other serious cases at a time when there is 
a shortage of doctors and nurses as well as 
war and farm workers.” 


Instant, wholehearted backing of every 
citizen or group of citizens must be thrown 
behind the essential drive toward a drastic 
and increasing reduction in this appalling 
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toll, whose impact on a sound national econ- 
omy is damaging enough in peace time but 
simply insupportable under the present grave 
emergency. 


A Nostalgic Scene 


EPICTED on the cover of this issue 

of the Review is a New York City 

winter milk delivery scene snapped by 
a photographer of the New York Herald 
Tribune on January 28th during the season’s 
first heavy snowfall in the Metropolitan 
area. The novelty of Dobbin drawing a 
sleigh-load of Sheffield Farms Company 
milk with MANAGER Frep Snyper of that 
organization as the driver attracted much 
attention, observers estimating that approxi- 
mately 100,000 New Yorkers gazed at the 
now unusual mode of distribution in won- 
derment or, in the case of many, with a 
pang or two of nostalgia. 


From Times Square to the Empire State 
Building, from Park Avenue to Tenth, on- 
lookers from the sidewalks, shops and office 
buildings rubbed their eyes as they heard 
the sleigh-bells ringing and saw the old-time 
Jig jogging on its smooth and silent course. 
And for ex-route Snyper, the 
sleigh-ride with the load of milk climaxed 
an ambition which he has held during the 
long span since he regularly served a route 
upwards of fifteen years ago. 


salesman 


The novelty impressed thousands of New 
Yorkers as a forceful reminder that our far- 
flung milk delivery service still continues 
uninterruptedly despite the handicaps of ad- 
verse weather conditions, and the many 
regulations imposed, under the 
rigors of a war-time economy. 


hampering 


The Transportation Tax 
MPOSITION of the 3 per cent transpor- 
tation tax applying to those engaged in the 
business of transporting property for hire, 

including amounts paid to a freight for- 
warder, express company and haulers, will 
inflict a new hardship on milk and cream 
producers among the many others whose 
products must be transported from farm or 
factory. . 


As a means of simplifying the mechanics 
of collecting the levy from its milk producers, 
the Peoria Milk Producers’ Inc., an asso- 
ciation of dairymen has computed and set up 
the following table in order that each farmer 
will be charged on exactly the amount that 
he pays for hauling: 


20 cent hauling 6 cents to be added 
25 (* “ 7 “ “ 
o7 (tt “se g « oe ae “ 
30 ** “ ; ; ‘9 « oe ee “ 
35 «4 10 * rT) “ 


Burdened as dairy farmers are by labor 
shortages, machinery limitations and OPA 
price ceilings, the new tax on hauling costs, 
while not great, certainly will not be a 
stimulating factor toward greater milk pro- 
duction. However, the costs of war to main- 
tain American concepts of life, liberty and 
happiness are inescapable. 


Frank Arnold Urner 


O THOSE who worked shoulder to 

shoulder with Frank ARNOLD URNER 

through the years, the news of 5 
passing has brought sincere sorrow and 
gret. And the same feeling of sadness pre- 
vails in the hearts of those who were associ- 
ated with him in subordinate positions. There 
were sound reasons for the genuine affect 
and regard in which he was held by all 
the Urner-Barry Company organization 
by his wide circle of friends inside and out- 
side the field of business. His gentlemar 
manner at all times; his keen sense of 


humor; his unstinted and sincere’ praise for 
work well done; his driving tenacity in 
carrying through with trying and difficult 
jobs; his frankness and above-board methods 
in dealing with all; and his real sympathy 
for those upon whom hardships or sorrows 
had fallen—all earned for him a cherished 
devotion and respect. 


Generous to a fault, he was unstinting i 
giving help to those in need. To do favors 
for others was never too much for hi 
For sham, 


insincerity or deceit ARNOLD 
UrRNER had no patience, and he was out- 
spoken in his condemnation of any act 

motive not fully meeting his strict concep- 
tion of the honest and the honorable. He 
maintained through life a steadfast adherence 
to the precepts of charity and justice in 
human relationships, an unswerving belief 
in the true pillars of Christianity, and a pro- 
found conviction of the essential soundness 


of those fundamental politico-economic prin- 
ciples upon which our country was founded. 


Cheerful he was even in the latter days 
of his life when illness beset him; and he 
was still concerned about the health and 
welfare of others,—always of greater im- 
portance to him than his own. 

The untimely passing of such a staunch 
and lovable character leaves a deep void in 
the hearts of his associates, among whom his 
qualities as a true man will be long 
remembered. 

ee 


PRICE INCREASE DENIED 


Sylvan L. Joseph, regional administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration with 
headquarters at 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
City announced February 5th the refusal of 
a requested increase of lc per quart in New 
Jersey milk prices. Existing limits on ‘Grac 
A milk in New Jersey are 17'%c per quart < 
stores and 18'%c on home delivery routes. 

Making known his decision in a letter t 
Col. Arthur F. Foran, director of the Nev 
Jersey Milk Control Board at Trenton, Mr 
Joseph stated that OPA surveys showe 
that operating margins of New Jersey dis 
tributors were not abnormally low, and tha 
continuation of present prices held no threat 
of shortage or diversion of milk. Granting 
a price increase, he held, would be incon- 
sistent with the purpose of the price control 
law, and would work great hardship on 
consumers. 
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Salvage Totals Rise 


Collections in Dairy Industry Drive 


Exceed Eighteen Times Original 
Goal—Campaign Continues 


tapidly mounting totals still highlight the 
intensively conducted National Dairy In- 
ustry Salvage Drive, according to the latest 
gress reports to come from the Publicity 
mmmittee established by Dairy Industries 
pply Association members to head up the 
efiort. By mid-January the collections actual- 
reported to the central DISA office had 
ped the original goal set by thore than 
hteen times. 


a? & 


- ee 
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As of January 14th the total stood at 
131,086 Ibs., of which over 14,200,000 Ibs. 
resented iron and steel. 


— 
oc 


4 


Commenting on the success of the move, 
he Publicity Committee said: 


“The dairy industry has been compli- 
mented, and rightfully so, by the Industrial 
Salvage Section of WPB for the remarkable 
way in which the Industry responded to the 
National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive. 
More than eighteen times the scrap quota 
originally set for the industry has been re- 
ported to the Dairy Industries Supply Asso- 
ciation. 


_ 
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“As long as we're at war there will be a 
continued need for salvage, and the industry 
is urged to continue the collection of scrap 
for the duration.” 


TOTAL COLLECTION TO JANUARY 14 


Aluminum 73,942 lbs. 
Brass 4 490,498 Ibs. 
Copper 184,752 Ibs. 
Copper and Brass 89,905 lbs. 
White Metal Alloys....... — 147, 162 Ibs. 
Non-ferrous, miscellaneous »269 Ibs. 


Iron and Steel 
Stainless Steel 





Zine Ibs. 
Lead 53 Ibs. 
Bronze 7 Ibs. 
Nickel 7 Ibs. 
Tin lbs. 
Miscellaneous Scrap Ibs. 
Rubber lbs. 

Total 18,131,086 lbs. 


PUBLICITY END FORESHADOWED 


Dewey Objects to Continuation of Tax 
For Milk Advertising 
Albany, N. Y. — Discontinuance of the 


New York State milk publicity campaign, 
in operation since 1934 and for which $300,- 
000 was appropriated by the legislation in 
1942, now is seen here as a result of develop- 
ing opposition in both houses and the early 
February statement by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey that he did not expect the milk tax 
to be reimposed. A bill already has been 
introduced to cut off the campaign and the 
tax at the end of the current fiscal year 
istead of allowing it to continue until 
ine 30th, its statutory date of expiration. 


Assemblyman Fred S. Hollowell, Yates 
‘ounty Republican and operator of a dairy 
arm, who previously had accused opponents 
f the campaign of attempting “to. sabotage 
he milk industry of this State,” said in a 
tatement: “We think the publicity should 
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be continued, and we intend to talk to the 
Governor about it. If he has a good reason 
for asking that it be dropped, 
spect his wishes on the 


we will re- 
matter.” 

The program has been financed by State 
funds, partly repaid by a tax of lc per 100 
lbs. of milk, paid jointly by producers and 


handlers. 
me 


L. G. VANNICE DIES 


Danville, Ind. (E — 
Vannice, 62 years old, 


Gregg 
dairy operator here 


and civil leader, died recently in his home. 
He was director of the county civilian de- 
fense council until illness forced him to re- 
sign. He also was a trustee of Central 
Normal College, director of the county agri- 
cultural committee, a member of the "Boy 
Scout council and former president of fhe 
Hendricks Fair Association and former presi- 
dent of the Danville Lions Club. 


The widow, a member of the Purdue Uni- 


versity extension staff, a son and two 


daughters survive. 





No Scalding Temperatures! 


IN COLD SOLUTIONS — 


@ It’s mighty important nowadays to 
protect your dairy equipment against 
scalding temperatures that tend to 
warp metal and break glass-lined tanks, 
kettles, etc. That’s common-sense con- 
servation. That’s why it will pay you 
to use Lo-Bax in your dairy operations! 
An unusually low alkaline content 
makes Lo-Bax a faster-killing bacteri- 
cide. It tests over 50% available chlorine _, 
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. .. flows freely, dissolves quickly in Saou a 


either hot or cold water. 


Lo-Bax is the scientific sanitizing agent 
... forms clear, quick-acting dairy 
rinse solutions. Dairymen and milk 
handlers find it easy to use—and sur- 
prisingly economical! A single 28-o0z. 
bottle of |Lo-Bax makes 1,050 gallons 
of dairy rinse containing 100 parts per 


million of available chlorine. 


¥ . é - 
ed 
CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 


‘LO-BAX ., . NUFOS... HTH 15. 













YOU GET THESE EXTRA 
ADVANTAGES WITH LO-Bax 


1, Tests Ove 
Chlorine. 


2 Low 
+ I 
killing A. kalinity Speeds 


tion. 
3. Retains its 
€yond periodo 


¥ 50% available 


Strength far 
4 fnormal use. 
Econo 
Mical, eas 
J to 
- free flowing. y use 





THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc.) 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS , .. AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA, 


ales Rt . WQUIO CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER 
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Wickard Milk Order Seeks 


Economies 


in Distribution 


Secretary Requires Discontinuance of Pints and Smaller Except of Cream, 


End of Returns and Repeat Purchases—Bottle Deposits 


and Advance Orders Required 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ECRETARY of Agriculture 
S Claude R. Wickard issued on 

January 21st a new set of regu- 
lations governing the distribution of 
milk and some dairy products, design- 
ed to effect economies in materials, 
equipment and man-power and to 
bring about further savings in gaso- 
line, fuel and tires. The new program, 
which had been the subject of much 
advance publicity in Department of 
Agriculture releases, was generally 
deemed disappointing by the trade 
from the standpoint of its relative im- 
portance. It became effective on a 
nationwide basis with a few regional 
exceptions, on February Ist. 


The following restrictions now are 
imposed on most of the country’s milk 
distributors, according to Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 11, Chapter XI, 
Part 1401: 


(1) No handler may use containers 
of less than 1 quart in size for the 
sale or disposition of milk, except for 
the sale or disposition of milk to and 
by hotels, restaurants, or other estab- 
lishments where milk is resold for 
consumption on the premises of such 
hotels, restaurants, or establishments. 
(2) No handler shall purchase or 
otherwise acquire bottled milk or 
cream from more than two handlers 
during any calendar month, except, 
in instances where each delivery re- 
ceived by such handler at the delivery 
point is in excess of 300 quarts. (3) 
No handler shall load upon delivery 
vehicles bottled milk or cream for 
which the handler has not received 
prior orders. (4) No handler shall 
accept the return of milk or cream 
premises of the handler; and (ii) a de- 
posed of to a hotel, store, restaurant, 
or similar establishment. (5) Each 
handler shall require: (i) a deposit of 
not less than 1 cent for each glass 
container of 4 quarts or less in size 
used in the sale or disposition of milk 
or cream for consumption off the 
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premises of the handler; and (ii) a de- 
posit of not less than 25 cents for 
each case or can used in the sale or 
disposition of milk or cream and re- 
tained in the possession of the re- 
ceiver of such milk or cream. (6) No 
handler shall deliver milk or cream to 
any person after notice by the Director 
that such person is in violation of any 
of the provisions hereof. 
Exemptions Specified 

(1) The provisions of (1) and (5) 
shall not be applicable to any handler 
with respect to the milk or cream 
disposed of by the handler to the 
armed forces of the United Nations. 
(2) For a period of 90 days after the 
effective date hereof, the provisions 
of (3) shall not be applicable in the 
area consisting of the City of New 
York and the counties of Nassau, 
Suffolk, Westchester, and Rockland 
in the State of New York; that por- 
tion of the county of Fairfield in the 
State of Connecticut lying south and 
west of a line projected from Fair- 
field northwesterly to the nearest 
point on the New York State line; 
the counties of Hudson, Bergen, Pas- 
saic, Essex, Union, Middlesex, Som- 
erset, and Morris in the State of New 
Jersey; and that portion of Mon- 
mouth and Ocean Counties in the . 
State of New Jersey bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean, including the coastal 
area designated as the north shore re- 
sort section and the municipalities of 
Morgan, Keyport, Red Bank, Long 
Branch, Asbury Park, Toms River, 
and points south to the Brigantine 
Inlet which separates the counties of 
Ocean and Atlantic in the State of 
New Jersey. 


On February Ist newspapers in the 
New York metropolitan area carried 
advertisements and news items that 
emphasized the new delivery regula- 
tions. The New York-New Jersey 
Metropolitan Milk Distributors head- 
lined their advertisements “U. S. Gov- 
ernment Wartime Milk Regulations 


Effective Today” and enumerated 
each point in Secretary Wickard’s 
order. The copy concluded with a 
patriotic appeal for cooperation in 
carrying out the program which will 
help the government conserve critical 
materials and assure adequate supply 
of a vital food. 


L. A. Van Bomel, president of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, 
issued the following statement in con- 
nection with the order: 


“We regard Secretary Wickard’s 
program as a wise selection of the 
many plans that have been suggested 
to him. Some of these points were 
put into effect by National Dairy sub- 
sidiary companies many months ago. 


Economies Seen as Minor 


“While we welcome this program 
as a step in the right direction, it 
should be pointed out that the actual 
economies effected are minor ones. In 
some territories means for greater sav- 
ing must be found if an increase in 
milk prices is to be prevented. We 
shall not stop studying the problems 
peculiar to different areas in the hope 
of carrying the intent of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s program still 
further. 


“In some areas the application of 
this program undoubtedly will result 
in the disruption of some of the pub- 
lic’s established milk habits. Naturally, 
we will make every effort to provide 
the best possible distribution of this 


essential food under the circum- 
stances. Where dislocations are un- 
avoidable, we know the American 


people can be counted on to co-operate 
willingly in the united effort. 


“The ODT requirements effective 
last June 1, calling for 25 per cent 
reduction in mileage, made every- 
other-day delivery necessary, and that 
was put into effect in those markets 
where labor co-operated. Nationa! 
Dairy. already has stopped delivering 
except on standing or advance order 


- in Washington and some other terri- 


tories with satisfactory results. 


“A bottle charge for both whole 
sale and retail delivery has been ir 
effect in some of our areas, notabl: 
Baltimore, for several years and ha 
proven acceptable from both the deal 
er’s and consumer’s standpoint. 


“The elimination of returns has als« 
been put into practice in some Na 
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mal Dairy sections, and is entirely 
ictical except in communities where 
cal laws require that all milk be sold 
thin 36 hours of pasteurization. In 
hese cases, the wise step would seem 
be the amendment of the local reg- 
ition, as such short time limits are 
necessary.” 


a = 


> = 


Mr. Van Bomel’s views may be said 
reflect the attitude of virtually all 
those engaged in the business of milk 
listribution. 


————  — 


HEAVY CREAM BAN EXTENDED 


o 


= 
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ormer’ Restriction Continued In- 
definitely by Secretary Wickard 


Washmgton, D. C.—Secretary of Agri- 
ulture Claude R. Wickard announced Feb- 
iary 3rd continuation of the war-time ban 
on whipping cream by re-issuing WPB Con- 
servation Order M-259 as Food Distribution 
Order No. 13 and transferring its adminis- 
tration to the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration. The original order was issued Nov- 
ember 25th, designed to save the equivalent 
of nearly 2 billion pounds of milk a year 
to be used in meeting more urgent civilian 
needs. 


“= - 


Provisions of the order remain uwun- 
changed, prohibiting the delivery of cream 
having a milk-fat content in excess of 19 
per cent except to another producer or to 
hospitals or persons for use in supervised 
medical treatment. Farmers who delivered 
less than one gallon of cream a day in the 
three calendar months preceding November 
25, 1942 are exempted from the order until 
their deliveries of cream exceed one gallon 
a day in any calendar month. 

In California, District of Columbia, Min- 
nesota, Montana, and Nevada, where the 
milk-fat content of cream is required by law 
to exceed the maximum of 19 per cent al- 
lowed under Order No. 13, producers may 
deliver cream having a milk-fat content not 
exceeding the State legal minimum by more 


than 1 per cent. 
«40. =o ____ 


ICE CREAM CUT RULING 


Washington, D. C. — Allocation periods 
under Food Distribution Order No. 8, af- 
fecting the use of milk and milk products 

frozen dairy foods, will be on a month- 
by-month basis, the Department of Agricul- 
ture said February 1, when the order be- 
came effective. The ruling provides that in 
February and in the following months pro- 
essors limit the use of milk solids in all 
frozen dairy foods to 65 per cent of the 
quantities used for civilian consumption in 
the corresponding month during the base 
period, December 1, 1941, to November 30, 
1942. 

Food Distribution officials pointed out that 
the 65 per cent quota does not apply to ice 
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cream or mix made for or delivered to the 
Army and the Navy, including the Marines 
and Coast Guard, Army and Marine Post 
Exchanges, and the U. S. Navy Ship Serv- 
ices Departments. This exemption applies, 
however, only to products bought through 
the Army Quartermaster Corps, the Navy 
Bureau of Supply and Accounts, or the Post 
Exchanges. No exemption is provided for 
products sold direct to U.S.O. clubs, Officers’ 
clubs, Service clubs, or public restaurants 
serving military personnel. 


Reports and communications regarding the 
order should be sent to: W. Bruce Silcox, 


Administrator, FDO-8, Food Distribution 

Administration, United States Department 

of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
ee i 


MILKING MACHINE COURSE 


Romulus, N. Y.—Farm Bureau officials 
here recently announced that approximately 
40 Seneca County dairymen have signed up 
for special information on milking machine 
use and care. 

In explaining the reasons for such a course 
officials pointed out that with a short labor 
supply, the efficient operation of a milking 
machine is becoming increasingly important. 








Stainless steel “Lo-Vats” can’t be 
replaced...Guard yours carefully! 






TODAY you can’t replace your Stainless Steel 
“Lo-Vats."’ You've got to make them last, and 
you can make them last by giving them proper 
care. 

BE SURE that every one of your “Lo-Vat’’ 
operators understands and follows the five 
rules given here. A careful check may bring to 
light habits that are shortening the life of your 
equipment. If you need a new copy of the 
“Lo-Vat” Instruction Bulletin, we will send it. 

THE NEXT stainless steel ‘‘Lo-Vats’’ we make 
will be vastly improved over our last models. 
But till you can get new ones, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your present “Lo- 
Vats” are the best small pasteurizers in use 
today—profitable assets deserving the beet of 
care. The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


amet. 2 eS 












5 RULES FOR PROTECTING 
YOUR STAINLESS-STEEL 
“LO-VATS” 


1. Don't overload motors: 
shut them off when 
not needed. 

2. Use globe valves for 
steam —gate valves 
for water. 

3. Clean stainless steel 
with stendard brand 
of alkaline cleansers. 
Avoid strong chlorine 
cleansers and sterili- 
zers. 

4. Stainless steel should 
never be scoured or 
rubbed with metallic 
brushes or wool ex- 
cept of stainless steel 
itself. 


5. Keep all 
properly 





running parts 
lobricoted. 
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New Milk Ceilings 


OPA to Set Emergency 60-Day Limit 
on Producers’ Prices at Highest 
Rate of January, 1943 


Washington, D. C. Acting to prevent 
further advances in the retail price of milk, 
Office of Price Administration officials an- 
nounced here on February 8th that within 
a few days an emergency ceiling will be 
established on prices which milk distributors 
and handlers may pay dairy farmers for 
goods to be resold in fluid form. 

The new order, on a nationwide basis, 
will be in effect until April 9th and will, 
it was stated, be replaced before its ex- 
piration by another regulation reflecting a 
permanent policy on milk products. Dis- 
tributors and handlers under the emergency 
limitation will be prohibited from paying 
producers any more than the highest prices 
which each paid for milk delivered in Jan- 
uary. 


Control “Crackdown” Foreshadowed 

The current action, said OPA officials, 
would insure stable producer prices for the 
next sixty days, and lessen the recent pro- 
nounced tendency toward forced advances 
in retail rates caused by permitted increases 
in producers’ prices under rederal-state mar- 
keting orders and otherwise. 


To the dairy farmer, the new ceilings are 
said to reflect 113 per cent of parity and 
represent the best prices most producers have 
received since November, 1923. The new 
top prices also reflect increases in labor 
and other costs since January 1, 1941, giving 
adequate weighting to farm labor and thus 
complying with the emergency price con- 
trol act of 1942 as amended. 

Underlining the milk order, Price Admin- 
istrator Prentiss Brown is now disclosed 
to have laid down a policy calling for the 
firmest possible control of prices. A mem- 
orandum signed by J. Kenneth Galbraith, 
Deputy Price Administrator, and circulated 
to OPA field offices, said Mr. Brown’s 
policy called for prices to be held “with the 


utmost firmness.” 
—— <>; e—— -— 


GEORGIA SHORT COURSE 





H. B. Henderson, Head of the Dairy De- 
partment, University of Georgia, has sent 
an announcement to dairy plant operators 
and managers that the 1943 Dairy Manu- 
facturing Short Course will be held at the 
College of Agriculture in Athens, Ga., Feb- 
ruary 8-10. The prepared program will 
prove of much value to the dairy manufac- 
turing plants of the South during this time 
of emergency. Appearing on this program 
are some outstanding authorities. This Short 
Course is designed to be of interest to both 
executives and plant employees alike. There 
is no tuition. 

The first day will be devoted to cream 
grading demonstrations, instructions on 
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washing powders and their use and masonry 
construction. The manufacture of ice cream 
will be featured the second day as well as 
discussions relative to public health and gov- 
ernment regulations. Milk plant equipment 
and its maintenance will be the principal 
subjects treated the final day of the course. 
oe. 
SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 


Washington, D. C.—Payments on 975 ap- 
plications totaling $810,000 on 20,000,000 
pounds of cheese had been made by the end 
of January to manufacturers who are par- 
ticipating in the 334@4c per lb. Cheddar 
cheese subsidy program, the Department of 
Agriculture has reported. The plan, handled 
for the Food Distribution Administration 
by the Dairy Products Marketing Associa- 
tion, Inc., was started December 1 to main- 
tain and encourage production of cheese by 
increasing returns to farmers shipping milk 
to cheese factories. The payments were de- 
signed to enable cheese factories to pay 
farmers approximately as much for milk 
going into cheese as for milk going into 
other manufactured dairy products, without 
an increase in price of cheese to consumers. 

The first applications for payments were 
received in January on December cheese. Pay- 
ments have been made promptly upon re- 
ceipt of proper applications. It is expected 
that the number of applications on Decem- 
ber cheese will total about 1,600. 


i — © —- «  ——___ 


TOPS WAR BOND PLAN 








CHEESE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Averaging 17 per 
cent savings of gross pay for War Bonds 
under the pay roll saving plan, 153 employes 
of William H. Roberts & Sons, Inc., Indian- 
apolis milk company, topped a recent list of 
22 firms whose employes are in the 10 per 
cent honor column. 

The employes of the South Side Cold 
Storage Company were third with an average 
of 15 per cent savings. 


Gold Medal Presentation 














Presentation of the Pasteur Medals awarded 
annually by the Milk Industry Foundation to 
milkmen for distinguished service in the line 
of duty, were made locally for 1942. This pic- 
ture shows George G. Diffenback, chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers (left), 


presenting the Foundation’s gold Pasteur 
Medal to James Rector of Camden, N. J., who 
rescued a 4-year old girl from drowning. 


Plans New Publicity 


American Dairy Assn. Swings Its Cam- 
paign to Edueate the Public to 
Changed Dairy Scene 


Chicago, Ill.—Following a policy-making 
session here in mid-January, the Executiy 
Committee of the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, representing more than 3,000,000 dairy 
farmers, announced an expansion and exten- 
sion in advertising plans that will reflect the 
changing conditions in the dairy scene. In 
a nation-wide campaign to the people of 
America, emphasis will be centered on sig- 
nificant facts pertaining to record dairy food 
production in meeting the nation’s “Food for 
Victory” requirements and, full explanation 
of the reason for the existing shortage of 
butter, cheese and milk here in the American 
market. Newspapers will 
vertising. 


carry the ad- 
Patriotic in appeal, the copy will be 
pointed to the situation dairy farmers face 
in doing their part to defend and preserve 
the American way of living. Free of flag 
waving and selfish whining, the advertising 
will meet squarely the problem of the nation- 
wide dairy food production job and what is 
needed to get it done. 


New Objectives Enumerated 


All in all the campaign will present the 
dairy farmers’ side of the food stockpile 
story to the people of America in an effort 
to promote public understanding and encour- 
age united cooperation to make the most 
of the all-time record production in meet- 
ing of military and home consumption. 


Recognizing today’s responsibility to dairy 
farmers, ADA manager, Owen M. Rich- 
ards, points out that the Association found 
it vital and important to shift from product 
to public understanding promotion. The ADA 
campaign as now designed will: 

1. Provide dairy farmers with a voice to 


the public in matters concerning production, 
shortages and rationing of dairy products. 

2. Provide widespread means of keeping 
the buying public constantly minded of the 
nutritional value and flavor goodness of dairy 
foods. 


3. Provide ways of guarding against ten 
porary shifts to other foods from becomin; 
permanent. 


Emphasizing that dairy farmers have 
lifetime investment to protect, and the world’: 
greatest market—the home front—to keep 
on dairy foods, Mr. Richards states that 
ADA promotion, newly keyed to the times 
will afford that protection. “It’s built,” he 
says, “to give the dairy farmer a voice it 
these crucial days and to provide what’: 
needed to hold together what has taken dairy 
farmers many long years to develop—the 
world’s greatest market for dairy foods.” 


This is a move by the ADA which has 
for some time been strongly advocated by the 
Review. It will unquestionably be beneficial 
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Rancid or Bitter Flavored Milk 


UESTION—Just recently we have had a few 

complaints on a strong odor in some of our milk. 

The few bottles that have been returned were 
smelled and tasted by several of us in the plant. Some 
said the odor was like old butter while I personally 
could not smell anything in particular. The milk had 
a bitter taste to me. We stopped using chlorine in the 
plant, thinking that may have been to blame. We 
checked the cooler for brine leaks but found nothing. 
Our pasteurizers are glass. Our piping is nickel. 


Maybe I have not told you enough about our oper- 
ation but any suggestions you have will be appreciated. 


—E. R. C., New York. 


ANSWER—tThe difficulty which you have des- 
cribed in your recent letter is probably what some 
people call the rancid odor and flavor, and other people 
describe it as the rancid or bitter flavor. From your 
statement that some of the folks in the plant have des- 
cribed the odor as that of old butter and you feel that 
the milk tastes bitter, I feel that the difficulty is the 
rancid or bitter flavor. 


This off flavor, so far as we know, has nothing 
to do with the chlorine used for “sterilizing.” equip- 
ment. There would have to be a lot of chlorine get into 
the milk in order to cause an off flavor. The first milk 
through the equipment should be the worst if chlorine 
is causing the trouble. 


The possibility of a brine leak can probably also 
be ruled out because there should be no odor to the 
milk if brine is causing the trouble. Any chemical lab- 
oratory can check whether or not very much brine has 
gotten into the milk by determining the salt content of 
the milk. 


If I am correct in believing that the off flavor is the 
rancid or bitter one, then the difficulty is in the raw 
milk and carries through into the finished product. Dur- 
ing this time of the year the rancid or bitter flavor 
is not uncommon in raw milk. As a rule, pasteurized 
milk does not have the flavor because usually there is 
sufficient dilution of the milk that may be taken in that 
is rancid or bitter not to affect the entire batch of 
milk, unless the milk is handled in small batches rather 
than going through a storage tank. 


The enzyme or organic substance, lipase, which 
causes the rancid and bitter flavor is inactivated by pas- 
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teurization. If there happens to be quite a bit of raw 
milk coming into the plant that may develop the rancid 
or bitter flavor, then holding the raw milk for a day 
or two in a storage tank may cause the entire output 
of the plant to have the off flavor because of the possi- 
bility of the odor and flavor developing during the stor- 
age of the raw milk. 


There are two ways of detecting rancid milk: one 
is to check the odor of each can of milk very care- 
fully as the milk is being taken in; the other is to de- 
termine the salt content of the milk. The following is 
the method we use here at the College of Agriculture 
for making this determination: 


CETERMINATION OF PER CENT OF CHLORIDES 
IN MILK 


1. Place one 17.6 ml. Babcock milk pipette of the milk 
to be tested into a white cup, or glass beaker. 

2. Add 2 ml. of a 10 per cent potassium chromate 
solution and mix. 

3. Add silver nitrate solution (8.6359 grams silver 
nitrate per liter of solution) from a burette until a 
red color is obtained after having read the burette 
before titration was started. 

4. Each ml. of the silver nitrate used during the titra- 
tion equals 0.1 per cent chlorides. 


We believe the above is about as simple as any of 
the practical methods. The salt content of milk is, 
according to the above method, too high if the per- 
centage is over 0.14. A high salt content is due to 
low production, either caused by late lactation or poor 
feeding, or due to mastitis. If the milk that shows 
over 0.14 per cent chlorides is from a dairy milking 
quite a few strippers, or if the production of a Jersey 
or Guernsey is below approximately 10 pounds a day 
and a Holstein or Ayrshire below about 20 pounds a 
day, one may expect that milk to develop the rancid 
and bitter flavor. 


To give you specific suggestions, I would say: 
first, check every can of milk for odor as it is received. 
Second, do not hold any more raw milk from one day 
to the next than is absolutely necessary. Third, if 
there are not too many dairies coming into the plant, 
try to find out the producers whose cows are not milk- 
ing very heavy. Watch their milk very closely or have 
a laboratory determine the salt content of the milk. 
Take those dairies that have high salt content and 
check the production of the cows. If the-low producers 
are eliminated, there should not be any more difficulty. 
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I trust that I have given you sufficient information 
so that you may stop the off flavor difficulties. If there 
are any questions relative to this letter, please feel 
free to write us again. If at any time you think we can 
be of help, I hope you will write. 


Se 
Milking Machines and Milk Production 


UESTION—At a producers’ meeting recently, 
the increasing use of milking machines was dis- 


cussed at some length. Many questions were 
raised but I would like the answer to one in particular. 
What is the effect of a machine on the production of 
the average cow? What is there to reducing the time 
machines are on cows? 


—P. Y., Ohio. 


ANSWER—Milking machines were developed to 
save labor. Most dairymen will admit that they do, 
but too many have said that milking machines cause 
mastitis and dry up cows. True, perhaps, in some in- 
stances, but it is not the case on most farms where 
dairymen have used machines for years. Machine- 
milked cows hold many county, state, and national 
records for both milk and fat production. 


Several experiment stations in various states in 
the country, and a few in Europe, have worked on the 
problem of the effect of machine milking on produc- 
tion and mastitis. Most of these experiments have re- 
sulted in the same conclusion—that machines do not 
affect production nor injure cows, when they are 
operated properly. 


Our own experiment station at Geneva has done 
some of the best and most recent work on this problem. 
According to Dr. A. C. Dahlberg, who is in charge of 
the dairy work at Geneva, the station herd has been 
milked continuously by machine for 35 years, since 1907. 


The station has published three bulletins on 
milking-machine operation during that time. The first 
and second bulletins, published in 1912 and 1935, 
showed advantages for hand milking over machine 
milking. Bulletin 654, published in 1935, showed a 
lower production by machine milking as compared to 
hand milking after the third month of lactation. During 
this experiment covering a period of 6 to 7 years, the 
machines were left on the cows for 9 to 10 minutes. 
This means that by hand milking it would take from 
18 to 20 minutes to milk one cow because a man milks 
two quarters at a time, while a machine milks all four 
quarters. All dairymen know that slow hand milking 
affects production. 


In the fall of 1935, the third experiment was started 
and the results were published in 1941, in Geneva Sta- 
tion Bulletin 697. The plan was to milk cows faster. 


At the beginning the machines were left on the 
ows: for about 8 minutes. All cows were hand milked 
if necessary after the machines were taken off. The 
so-called strippings were decreased after about 2 to 4 
veeks to one pint per cow. 


The time the machines were on the cows was re- 
juced then to about 7 minutes. Again after about 3 
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to 4 weeks, the stripping secured after the machines 
were taken off amounted to only about a pint. After 
three months, the time for milking one cow by machine, 
(taking the machine off this cow, hand milking if neces- 
sary after the machine, and placing the machine on 
the next cow), took only 6 minutes. On the average, 
the machine was on each cow only 4Y%2 minutes; the 
strippings did not average more than one pint per cow 
and only one cow in ten had to be hand milked after 
the machines were removed. This shows that most 
slow and hard milkers can be trained to quicker milking. 


The beauty of this last experiment is the fact that 
on the average the machine milking maintained pro- 
duction slightly better for the first 8 months of lacta- 


tion than did hand milking, and mastitis due to the 
milking machines was eliminated. The milk showed a 
pronounced healthier udder condition. What more can 
any dairyman expect of a milking machine? 


Time of milking can be reduced materially on many 
farms and can be cut approximately in half on some 
farms. Each man can milk more cows with better re 
sults if the milking is rapid and timed. 


I trust the above will help answer the question 
you raised in your letter. I am sure you will be inter- 
ested in reading the last of the three bulletins published 
at the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva. 


Summary of New Study of 
the Costs of Milk Distribution 


Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing at Cornell University, Gives Initial 


Analysis of Survey Conducted for New Jersey Department of Agriculture 


WIDE VARIATION in average delivery costs: per 
Ac as well as in the earnings of companies dis- 
tributing milk in New Jersey was reported to dairy 
farmers and dealers attending the dairy sessions of Agri- 
cultural Week by Dr. Leland Spencer, widely known con- 
sultant of the State Department of Agriculture, Presenting 
a summary of his recently completed study of Milk Dis- 
tribution Costs in New Jersey which was authorized by 
the 1942 Legislature, Spencer stated that the larger deal- 
ers earned less than four per cent on the capital employed 
in their business while the returns of the smaller dealers 
were more favorable, ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Further analysis of the records appeared to indicate 
that the unfavorable position of the large distributors, 
particularly those in the northern part of the state, is 
caused by their inability to cope with the high wages of 
union drivers and small loads on their retail routes. “This 
fact is emphasized not in any sense as a criticism of labor 
but to make it crystal clear that no economies in distribu- 
tion large enough to see without a microscope, can be 
effected without an increase in the number of quarts 
handled per dollar of wages paid,” Spencer stated. 


The records of the 30 principal milk dealers and pro- 
cessors in the northern part of the State, and 17 in the 
southern part were analyzed under Dr. Spencer’s direc- 
tion. The 47 companies sold more than $57,000,000 worth 
of milk and other products in the 12 months ended June 
30, 1942. In round figures, these 47 dealers paid out 34 
million dollars for milk and other products, and nearly 22 
million dollars for labor and other expenses leaving one 
and one-third million dollars as net operating profit. 


Costs Determined For Each Operation 


Costs of handling a quart of bottled milk were deter- 
mined for each important operation involved in moving 
the milk from the farm to the consumer. In 10 plants that 
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supply North Jersey markets costs of receiving, pasteur- 
izing and bottling milk varied from a little more than one- 
half cent a quart up to two cents a quart. The differences 
were due principally to plant location and arrangement 
and the volume of milk handled. The average bottling 
cost at reasonably efficient plants was $.0129 in Northern 
New Jersey and $.0134 in southern territory. Bottle losses 
in addition amounted to between two and three tenths 
of a cent. 

Selling and delivery is the most expensive part of 
the milk distribution system. At 8 locations in the northern 
metropolitan area, selling and delivery costs on milk de- 
livered to houses varied from less than 6 cents to nearly 
8 cents a quart. The average for 7 reasonably efficient de- 
livery systems in that area was 6 and two-thirds cents a 
quart. 


In the southern part of the State, delivery costs were 
much lower. The’ average for 8 delivery systems in that 
area was only 4 cents a quart for milk delivered to homes. 


Sectional Variations Found Wide 


The average cost of operating a retail milk route fot 
one day was more than $18 in North Jersey, compared 
with a little over $13 in South Jersey. Yet the South Jersey 
routes carried average loads of 334 quarts a day and the 
North Jersey routes only 273 quarts a day. It appeared that 
the heavier loads on the South Jersey routes and conse- 
quent lesser cost per quart was due largely to the incen- 
tive plan of paying drivers. 


On such retail routes in Northern New Jersey, the 
cost of serving stores and other wholesale customers was 
4.6 cents a quart. On large wholesale routes, the cost was 
only 3.5 cents a quart. 


General and administrative expenses were relatively 
small, amounting to about one-third cent a quart for the 
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northern group of dealers and less then one-half cent for 
the southern group. 


When all expenses of operation were added together, 
ind subtracted from the spread between minimum buying 
prices and minimum selling prices fixed by the Director 
‘f Milk Control, the following profits on a bottle of milk 
were indicated for the Northern New Jersey metropolitan 
area: 


Indicated Profits Per Bottle Per 

Quart 

Milk processors (selling entirely to sub-dealers)........ $.0045 
Large milk dealers, on sales to family trade............ .0013 
ag = “i as “ © stores by retail routes.. .0001 
i 9 ° = re a “ wholesale “ .. .0103 
Southern N. J. dealers, on milk sold to family trade.... .0092 


One of the most striking facts shown by the study of 
milk dealers’ and processors’ operations is the importance 
of labor in distributing milk. Labor costs including execu- 
tive salaries as allowed, and payroll costs were half the 
total expenses of operation in Northern New Jersey and 
60 per cent of the total in the southern territory. Labor 
costs were 55 per cent of the total bottling cost, about half 
the total of general and administrative expenses and 70 
per cent of total delivery costs. 


Accountants of the firm of Ernst and Ernst of New 
York City were engaged by Secretary Allen to make the 
principal study, while sub-dealer costs were reported by 
H. Braverman and Company, and distribution costs in 
stores by Puder and Puder, both of Newark. 

[Full report of Dr. Spencer’s study and analysis has 
just been received at the Review office as we go to press. 
More complete presentation of the findings, of vast im- 
portance to a clear understanding of the elements of costs 
involved in milk distribution, will be given in our March 
number.—EDs. | 


New Ohio Dairy Officers 
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Elected at the 1943 War Conference and 26th Annual Meeting in 
Columbus of the Ohio Dairy Products Associations the following 
officers shown above were elected: (Left to right): C. T. Cawrse, Quality 
Iee Cream Company, Cleveland, President of the Ohio Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers Association; V. 0. Dreyer, Borden’s Finch Farms, Dayton, 
President of the Ohio Milk Distributors Association; Dr. R. C. Rouche, 
Telling-Belle-Vernon Company, Cleveland, President of the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association. 

©. W. Warneck, C. W ké& © , Bucyrus, who was elected 
President of the Ohio Butter Manufacturers Association, was not 
@resent at the time the photograph was taken. 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR DISINFECTING 
WITH 





Tinned iron or copper equipment is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to repair . . . almost impossible to replace. 
All the more reason for disinfecting with Diversol! 
Although powerful and quick-acting, Diversol will not 
corrode or damage equipment and utensils. Here’s proof: 


No. 1 No, 2 No, 3 No.4 DIVERSOL 








Strips of tinned copper were 
placed in solutions of various 
bactericides containing 100 ppm 
available chlorine for 48 hours. 
The photo above shows the ap- 
pearance of the strips at the end 
of the test—proof that Diversol 
alone was non-corrosive! 





DIVERSEY D-MEN AT YOUR SERVICE 


Today, more than ever before, problems in dairy 
sanitation require the individual attention of trained 
experts working under the direct supervision of re- 
search chemists and bacteriologists. Such are the 
Diversey D-Men ... at your service ... able and 
anxious to help you solve your cleaning and steri- 
lizing problems. Write to The Diversey 
Corporation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 

cago, II. 


NEED HELP? 


Di Call a 50D 
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Some Vitally Important 
Wartime Dairy Problems 


Charles W. Holman of Washington D. C. Traces the Mistake-Studded Course of 
Federal Control Efforts in the Field of Pricing and Regulation 


** The Review presents herewith the full text of 
an address on the effects and objectives of various Ad- 
ministration agencies’ often opposing activities in the 
field of price control in the milk and dairy products 
industries delivered by Mr. Holman, who is secretary of 
the powerful National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, before the annual meeting of the National Dairy 
Council which was held on December 2nd, 1942 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Mr. Holman’s observations are especially interesting 
as providing a record of the fumbling and often serious 
cross-purpose which has marked the official federal ap- 
proach to regulatory moves; a tracing of the later steps 
inevitably following milk subsidies, a policy now for- 
tunately being abandoned in many of its primary appli- 
cations; and a picture of some of the most troublous 
problems besetting the dairy farmer in his struggle to 
expand production. 





HE FIRST and the foremost dairy problem before 
T sarmers is that of price. Intertwined with it is 

rationing. Growing out of inadequate prices is 
labor scarcity. These three Medusa-like heads of war 
are suspended over our national capital with little 
snakes writhing in their hair. 


At the beginning of this year the Administration 
embarked upon a program of holding down farm prices; 
and, despite warnings of future milk shortages, relent- 
lessly pursued that policy. A gigantic, government- 
inspired propaganda machine went into action. The 
radio, the press, the platform bellowed forth warnings 
that any increases in farm prices meant inflation and 
disaster. No attempt was made then and none has been 
made since to control the wages of workers in war in- 
dustries. These wages continue to be lifted upward 
under the Little Steel formula and decisions of the 
War Labor Board have been known to surpass that 
formula. Salaries of civilian white-collar workers have 
now been frozen; but I am informed that the govern- 
ment plans to increase the salaries of three million 
federal white-collar workers and I have no doubt that 
will be done. 


However, no government propaganda machine has 
conveyed any ominous impression to the public mind 
that rising rates of wages and increased earnings of 
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workers combined with the growing scarcity of goods 
and services is a deadly knife cutting open the way 
to inflation; nor has this propaganda machine intimated 
that when the mounting public debt becomes too vast 
for a heavily taxed people to redeem public obligations, 
real inflation will sweep over this country and probably 
the rest of the world. No voice is lifted except the 
voice of the farmer crying out under the burdens of 
repressed prices to inform the people that inflation can 
be postponed where there is a relatively fair balance 
with respect to income among the great groups of this 
nation—the farmers, the industrialists and the workers. 
Under this pressure of government-built propaganda 
even the economists and possibly the historians have 
forgotten that no war since written history began has 
ever been waged by democratic countries under any 
other condition except that of high prices, high wages, 
high taxes. 


The leaders of our country are making some ter- 
rible mistakes in their desperate search for economic 
rigidity and social controls that will substitute for the 
exercise of totalitarian authority and in their unimagin- 
ative imitation of England’s economic policies. Once 
or twice when I was much younger, I grew a bit enthus- 
iastic over conclusions from first-hand investigations of 
British political and economic mechanisms. I also 
thought then that all we had to do in America was to 
lay the pattern over the cloth and do the cutting. I 
everlooked the rather obvious fact. that the British 
economy is the reverse of the American economy. The 
British economy is that of a trading, manufacturing, 
food deficit nation. Our economy begins with surplus 
production of most of the necessary things of life and 
ends with the distribution of that surplus. In conse- 
quence, the imposition of rigidity upon our economic 
system is equivalent to chaining Prometheus to the 
rock. In time of war, persistence in carrying out long- 
time social reforms becomes the vulture eating the 
Promethean vitals. 


Price Control Moves Reviewed 


But to return to the definite price problem: In 
January, the Administration started emergency price 
control legislation through the mill. Agriculture—none 
to well united then—insisted upon minimum price ceil- 
ings and retention of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act. Agriculture won its fight insofar as the 
language of the law was concerned. Not only was the 
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Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act saved, but four 
ympensatory price standards below which the Price 
Administrator could not go were specified by Congress. 
1 April Mr. Henderson, the Price Administrator, pro- 
eded to disregard the law by issuing a flat price- 
ireezing order covering some 3,000 commodities and 
itching in the net many agricultural commodities by 

amping down on the wholesale and retail prices of 
1S such products at the high levels of each handler in 
March. Retail prices of fluid milk and both retail and 
wholesale prices of ice cream were fairly effectively 
controlled by this order. Later wholesale prices of milk 
and cream were also frozen. 


wo 


ben 


_ 


While the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
mtinued in force, administrative activity in connection 
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goods with the federal orders moved slowly toward paralysis 
» way largely as a result of price policy fights behind the 
mated scenes ,between representatives of the Department of 
9 vast Agriculture and the Office of Price Administration. 
itions, Apparently OPA was trying to force a total suspension 
»bably for the duration of the war of the federal order system. 
ot the It should be recalled that under the federal orders, 
ens of minimum prices to milk producers are announced and 
yn can maintained and no ceilings are placed upon producer 
alance prices. But beyond the producer point, OPA steps in 
of this and establishes the ceilings on wholesale and retail 
orkers. prices. Thus, the two principles of administration are 
ganda basically opposed. 

; have 








Observing the heedless disregard of the intent of 
an has the law, farm leaders sought and secured a restriction 
ir any 


. * ° 
in the appropriation bill which supplies the Office of I j bl 
wages, Price Administration with funds. This restriction pro- nviting YOU ¢C == © 


hibited the use of any funds for direct or indirect sub- 











pas oe : - UDELY jolted, an angry cloud of enraged insects 

ne ter- sidies and prohibited any funds being put at the dis- —j-ty -O, 
nomic posal of the Price Administrator unless he obeyed > os } oy harmless-looking gray paper bag a roomy berth 
‘or the the law. In your plant, too, there are dozens of spots where 
magin- That restriction undoubtedly precipitated the third Wid cl ok oat trouble. Why not use SEAL- 

Once fight which was launched by the President on Labor SEAL-LEAKS are fabricated from special Beaverite 
nthus- Day and attained colossal proportions. The legislation BP de, WP haat wate the eihainca of tenet 
ions of introduced by Senators Prentiss M. Brown and Robert po Mad boned aa —foteedkeoe = 
I also Wagner in the ‘Senate originally proposed to give the Your jobber probably stocks SEAL-LEAKS in the standard sizes 
wae to President complete power of price determination. As $e cele ae ot cee a eae 
ting. | | it came out of the Senate Commitee, this authority was scram” tegorant, ‘Onda "SAUL-LEacd "trom ‘pea fotber 
British limited to suspension of those provisions of the basic Insist on them by name. 1 
y. The act dealing with processors’ prices and minimum price 
turing, choices for agricultural products, namely the highest 
surplus of (1) the average price for any commodity between 
ife and 1919-29; (2) the prices prevailing on October 1 or 

conse- December 15; and (3) 110 per cent of old parity. 
onomic 

to the Farm Groups Continued Fight 
t long- 


In. lieu of these prices, the President was directed to 


ng the use the highest of any price prevailing between Janu- 
ary 1 and September 15 or 100 per cent of parity as the 
minimum price ceiling for agricultural products. 
sm: In Faced with the inflation build-up in which pub- 
y price ishers of many metropolitan dailies joyfully cooperated 
—sone ind amidst a shower of personal abuse in which four 
ce ceil- of the leaders of agricultural organizations waging this C7yeUniversal ‘Name in. Gaskets 
. ight were dubbed “the four horsemen” by one com- 
ag mentator and described in a full page advertisement by BEAVE RITE r K40) DU Ge AY INC. 
was the in industrial corporation as being “the manicured sons Beaver Falls. New York. U:S°A° 
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of the soil”, and with some of our very best friends 
in the Congess shuddering over possible consumer re- 
action in the nearing elections, we still carried on. The 
farm representatives decided to make a final fight to 
have the element of farm labor included in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s computation of the price index 
used to determine parity. 


Amendments known in the House as the Repre- 
sentative Paul Brown amendment and in the Senate 
as the Thomas-Hatch amendment to achieve this end 
were passed in both House and Senate. In the latter 
body, however, there was another hurdle to jump in 
2 substitute amendment offered by Senator Barkley, 
the democratic leader, in behalf of Senator Tydings of 
Maryland and Reed of Kansas. The effect of this sub- 
stitute amendment was the nullifaction of the Thomas- 
Hatch amendment which we had passed in the Senate 
by a vote of 48-43. Knowing also that about nine votes 
would be lost when Mr. Barkley offered the Reed- 
Tydings substitute, our groups swung behind a general 
directive that the full element of farm labor should 
be considered by the President in determining prices. 
This was an amendment which had been prepared but 
not offered by Senator Aiken. It was agreed to on 
the floor of the Senate and incorporated as a part of 
the substitute (Reed-Tydings) amendment. And so the 
fight ended. 


The agricultural price issue is not dead. It is still 
very much alive. And so is the question of guaranteed 
minimum prices to obtain essential war production. No 
matter what the theories of theorists may be, break- 
down of agricultural production will force price rises. 
The tragedy lies in the inevitable shortening of pro- 
duction due to a short-sighted price policy. Already 
there are indications that 1943 milk production will de- 
cline over three billion pounds. Even now good dairy 
cows are being sent to slaughter. 


At this point may I make an argument for the 
retention of the inefficient cow. It seems to me that 
the present federal price policy is based upon the effici- 
ent down to the average cow. It is the cow below the 
average that should be retained as well as her more 
efficient sisters. No matter what the cost may be we 
will need her for the next few years to attain adequate 
and necessary milk production; and this cannot be at- 
tained without keeping on our farms animals which 
ordinarily should go to slaughter. 


I am not sure that we can reach the new goals of 
production which have been announced recently by the 
Secretary of Agriculture even at much higher prices. I 
am sure that adequate prices for farmers might retard 
the almost inevitable decline in the production of dairy 
products which we must face in the next few years that 
are coming on. 


The Philosophy of Low Prices 


As we move forward in this war, we must not for- 
get that the philosophy of low prices leads inevitably 
into the philosophy of rationing scarcity. Once started 
on a program of rationing, we have lost much of our 
fight at its beginning because the tendency of govern- 
ment officials under such conditions is to say “We can’t 
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get out the production; therefore, what is left we will 
dole out in such ways as may be necessary.” Of course 
we must face rationing, but it should be the rationinz 
of plenty and not the rationing of too little. It should 
be rationing based upon both our willingness and our 
capacity to share plentifully with our Allies and to pro- 
vide adequately for our armed forces which are probab!) 
the best fed fighting men in all the world. 


On the other hand, we should realistically realize 
our limitations. To care for England, to care for Russia, 
to meet the great protein and fat demands of our armed 
forces and in addition to assume the major burden of 
supplying the major dairy needs of the peoples that 
are now liberated and will be liberated, is a task far 
beyond the capacity of the dairy farmers of America 
and will require several years of rebuilding herds with 
a more ample farm man-power than now exists if we 
are to carry out such a gigantic undertaking. 


To me it is astonishing that so few lessons have 
been learned by those who are leading this war from 
the experiences of our last war with regard to problems 
of agricultural production. In the last war, I came in 
fairly close contact with this same problem as one of 
the assistants to Herbert C. Hoover, the Food Admin- 
istrator. In that war, the President’s policy was to get 
plenty of food produced and to pay well for production. 
Despite the many mistakes which were made, the policy 
justified itself and nobody did much worrying about 
prices which farmers received or even retail prices which 
consumers paid. You may recall that in many of the 
fluid milk sheds the milk tribunals announced prices 
based upon farm costs of production plus a profit to 
carry on. Producer prices for milk went as high as 
$4.75 per hundredweight in Boston and I think that 
butter averaged about 65 cents per pound wholesale 
with approximately 80 cents as the high point during 
that period. We didn’t worry about the price of any 
dairy product nor about wheat fetching $2.20 per 
bushel at Chicago. We didn’t worry about hogs bring- 
ing over $22.00 a hundred or corn at the $2.00 level 
because labor was then as now amply able to pay those 
prices. Those, you will recall, were the days of $10.00 
silk shirts and $20.00 a day riveters. 


As I recall, nobody was particularly worried about 
inflation. It reqyired the economists of the New Deal 
nearly 24 years to discover that there was any material 
inflation in the old World War economic situation; and 
then they blamed prices for the temporary depression 
which struck the world in the summer of 1920. They 
entirely overlooked the fact that the return of shipping 
freed all manner of goods, including wheat, beef, raw 
materials from which the commercial fats were ex- 
tracted, butter and a thousand other things which had 
banked up in the Southern Hemisphere, Asiatic and 
African countries during the war. These surpluse: 
would have cracked any market; but the course of ou 
recovery was rapid and relatively even; and we did no! 
have to attain it with subsidies. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
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The Fallacy of Subsidies 


I now desire to address myself to this matter of 
subsidies. A governmental subsidy is the easiest admin- 
istrative method of escaping a responsibility. It is the 
aspirin that cures the administrator’s headache. But it 
is a subtle, poisonous something which demoralizes the 
body politic and creates laziness instead of energy, 
slothfuluess instead of thrift which makes the recipient, 
despite himself, a little weaker in will and a great deal 
more dependent upon the subsidy giver. 

As applied to our industry of dairying, until re- 
cently such subsidies as were given were in reality con- 
sumer subsidies. They were a taxpayer’s gift through 
the government to a limited group of people who were 
amply able to pay a little more for their milk. These 
subsidies, such as have been planted in the milk sheds 
of New York City, Superior, Wisconsin and Duluth, 
Minnesota, after the English fashion of purchasing by 
the government at one price and reselling to handlers 
at a lower price, were not producer subsidies because 
under the terms of the federal orders in those markets 
producer prices had to go up. They were not subsidies 
to distributors because distributors got nothing out of 
it. They were, in fact, subsidies to consumers because 
the government hesitated to pierce existing price ceil- 
ings. But many consumers think that the farmers got 
the subsidies. You and I know better. 

At this point I desire to make what I believe to be 
an important statement of fact. The OPA pierces ceil- 
ings in markets exclusively under its control. But in 
markets where federal orders are active, I am informed 
that responsible representatives of the OPA insist upon 
subsidies instead of piercing ceilings. I am informed 
that they use all of the old arts of the early New 
Dealers by way of insisting that the administration of 
a subsidy can be used as an effective instrument to 
bring about market reforms and cut costs of distribu- 
tion, “all of which I do in part believe,” as the Bard 
of Avon said several centuries ago. I am convinced 
that these reform-minded gentlemen in OPA do believe 
that the federal order mechanism can be used to crack 
down on distribution. But I am more convinced that 
their real objective is to destroy the federal order 
program. 


So here we are in the time of our greatest pros- 
perity, bonding ourselves to pay for dairy products 
which will have long since been consumed and to make 
payment in the days of our inevitable adversity. Need- 
less to say, “I am agin it.” 


The Pattern of Later Moves 


From consumer subsidies in fluid milk sheds to 
direct producer subsidies in dairy manufacturing re- 
gions of the country is but a simple step. It is one 
which I believe will be taken soon. The same English 
mechanism of purchase at one price and resale at a 
lower price will undoubtedly be used. For example, 
cheese which probably will be the first to be subsidized, 
can be purchased from the cheese factory at a figure 
well above the ceiling price and sold back to the same 
factory at the ceiling price without taking the cheese 
out of the factory. Under such conditions, the govern- 

(Please turn to Page 57) 
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Annual DISA Meeting in New York 


Graduated Dues and Classified Membership Voted Unanimously at Record 
Gathering—Gordon Lamont Re-elected President ‘ 


ant organizational activities the Dairy Industries Sup- 

ply Association held its twenty-fourth annual business 
meeting in New York City on January 22nd with the 
largest member company representation in its history. In 
addition to taking action on the association’s membership 
classification and dues-paying by-laws the DISA company 
executives dealt with their organization’s functioning in 
connection with “conversion,” governmental orders and 
dairy industry matters of importance. Accounts of current 
conditions and implications of difficulties and changes still 
to come, were received in part by government representa- 
tives and spokesmen of the association. 


fr A SESSION for the purpose of considering import- 


Gordon Lamont, 
Lamont, Corliss & 
Co. was re-elected 
President. John W. 
Ladd, Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, became 
Vice-President. John 
H. Mulholland, of the 
company bearing his 
name, who has been 
a director or officer 
for nearly a quarter 
of a century was con- 
tinued as Treasurer. 
To the Board of Di- 
rectors John W. 
Ladd; E. W. Skinner, 
Sealright Co., Inc.; 
Harry L. Miller, 
Chester Dairy Supply 
Co.; and E. F. Well- 
inghoff, Thatcher 
Mfg. Co., were re-elected and W. D. Jordan, Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation and R. E. Olson, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, were the newly elected members. 





Gordon Lamont, Re-elected President 


Harry L. Miller told of the War Problems Commit- 
tee’s work in 1942 and outlined its possible courses for 
1943. He paid high tribute to Executive Vice-President 
Roberts Everett for the pains-taking manner in which 
the work is carried on in Washington in behalf of the 
association’s membership and the dairy industry. He 
lauded the work of the association's staff for its coopera- 
tion in helping member company representatives who came 
to Washington for information in respect to government 
orders that directly affect their businesses. By being con- 
stantly on the scene in close contact with the men who issue 
wartime directives the staff has been of much assistance 
to the government in formulating policies and overcoming 
undue hardships that might be imposed upon industry. 
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Committee Chairmen Report 


Dr. L. A. Rogers, former head of the Dairy Labora- 
tories of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
through a delegate reported for DISA’s Contest and Fel- 
lowship Committee. One Fellow, under a 1941 grant, is 
at work on a problem assigned by American Dairy Science 
Association at Michigan State College: further grants 
(for duration) suspended in 1942. Research assignments 
under pre-1941 grants concluded by Walter E. Snyder, 
Varnum D. Ludington and Raymond W. Mykleby at 
University of Wisconsin, Iowa State College and Pennsyl- 
vania State College, respectively : respective subjects, “Cen- 
trifugal Test to Measure the Thoroughness of Homogen- 
ization,” “The Refractometer as an Instrument for De- 
termining Total Solids in Certain Milk Products,” “A 
Study of the U. S. Public Health Service Definition for 
Homogenized Milk with Special Reference to Some of the 
Unspecified Variables.” 


E. F. Wellinghoff, Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee and Walter Maguire, Walter Maguire Co., Chair- 
man of the Membership Promotion Committee, told of 
the work being carried on to expand the association mem- 
bership. As of December 31, 1942, there were 164 full 
members and 33 associate members as compared with 183 
full members and no associate members the year previous. 


Ralph Young, De Laval Separator Co., Chairman of 
a Special Committee for Survey of Credit Information 
Interchange, reported that results of an exhaustive sur- 
vey indicated that there is a definite desire for continued 
credit information compiled by the association. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the total membership asked for its con 
tinuance. Restrictions that have been placed upon produc- 
tion and distribution of credit information have reduced 
the volume of this association activity. It has been main- 
tained in modified- form; and the directors have author- 
ized 1943 continuance on a cost scale 75 to 80 per cent 
below that of 1941. 


For the Executive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors, George E. Wallis, its Chairman, Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Co. and for a Technical Committee, George W. 
Putnam, its Chairman, of the same company, reported 
that the financial condition of the association was sound 
and due to economies that had been put in effect it did 
not become necessary to use any of the association’s 
reserve. 


Graduated Dues Adopted 


Member companies unanimously adopted a reclassi- 
fication plan developed by a special committee, providing 
for graduated dues in accordance with a number of factors 
deriving from the diversity of the association’s make-up 
and the nature of its program. 
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A stellar part in the developing and presenting of 
the new structure was played by Robert Rosenbaum, 
David Michael & Co., member of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors and Vice-Chairman of a War 
Problems Committee. He was assisted in the preparing 
of the reclassification plan by the following special com- 
mittee, some of whom also assisted in its presentation: 
R. L. Batchelor, Lathrop-Paulson Co.; L. V. Keefe, Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corporation; Miss S. H. Mahoney, S. H. 
Mahoney Extract Co.; C. A. Rogers, C. E. Rogers Co.; 
G. H. Scragg, White Motor Corporation ; Roland F. Smith, 
Waukesha Foundry Co., Norman Thomas, Sr., Joe Lowe 
Corporation. “Bob” Rosenbaum particularly, and the other 
members of the committee, were warmly complimented 
by the members for the thorough and excellent manner 
in which they worked out such a satisfactory formula in- 
volving classified memberships with graduated dues. 


In- the approved plan there are three classes of mem- 
bership; (a) regular members, (b) regional members and 
(c) associate members. The range of participation in as- 
sociation activities is contingent upon classification of 
membership. 


Base annual dues have been fixed at $100 for regu- 
lar and associate members and $75 for regional members, 
plus additional annual payments to be determined by the 
regular members according to the formula developed by 
the Special Reclassification Committee. The Board of Di- 
rectors has been authorized to classify the membership 
into seven subdivisions according to commodities manu- 
factured and space occupancy at previous Expositions. 


Government Representatives 


Dr. Harry C. Trelogan, Dairy and Poultry Branch, 
Food Distribution Administration; Walter Parsonson, Fa- 
cilities Branch, Food Distribution Administration and 
former WPB Administrator of the Dairy Industry Order, 
P-118, and Eric Webster, Chief, Dairy Machinery Unit, 
Food Processing Machinery Section, General Industrial 
Machinery Division, War Production Board, brought 
messages from their respective agencies of the government 
or answered questions of DISA company representatives. 


The range of information presented by the Wash- 
ington guests covered, currently and prospectively, milk 
production, milk processing, and dairy industrial equipping 
and supplying. They reviewed many dairy industry de- 
velopments and government orders that have been widely 
publicized in the trade press. 


Dr. Trelogan, Mr. Lamont recalled to the audience, 
had been a member in 1930 of a West Virginia University 
students’ judging feam which had participated in the 
Students’ National Contest in Judging Dairy Products, 
fostered by DISA jointly with the American Dairy Science 
Association and staged at the Dairy Industries Exposition, 
held that year in Cleveland. Dr. Trelogan, then an under- 
graduate, had been the recipient there of a number of 
awards made by the association. 


As is customary at these annual meetings the repre- 
sentatives of the various member firms, competitors and 
otherwise, mingled in a spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion. Experiences encountered during this war period, 
opinions and ideas were freely exchanged between sessions 
and during the luncheon period. 
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To Train Dairy Help 


Massachusetts State College Offers Emergency-Victory 
Short Courses As Aid to Plant Operators 


Amherst, Mass. — Four emergency-victory short 
courses for both women and men are offered by Massa- 
chusetts State College from March 1 to 27, 1943. These 
courses, according to Professor J. H. Frandsen, Head of 
the Department of Dairy Industry, are intended especially 
to meet the needs of those interested in preparing them- 
selves to handle work in dairy plants, to replace the men 
who have been called into military service. 


Stress will be placed on important 
phases of dairy work such as good 
housekeeping; sanitation; cleanliness ; 
testing milk and cream; pasteurizing ; 
standardizing; quality milk produc- 
tion ; refrigeration ; the making of but- 
ter, cheese, buttermilk, sour cream, 
chocolate milk, etc.; food value of 
dairy products; figuring ice cream 
mixes; choosing ingredients for ice 
cream; use of stabilizers, etc., etc. 





Prof. J. H. Frandsen 
Following is a brief description of each course: 


Course I. Emergency-Victory Course in Market 
Milk Processing—This course will stress the import- 
ance of dairy products as foods and the part that sanita- 
tion and cleanliness play in the handling of these products. 
Work will also be given in milk and cream testing, pas- 
teurizing, analyzing and inspecting dairy products and 
problems pertaining thereto. This course is scheduled for 
March 1-6, 1943. 


Course II. Emergency Victory Course in Milk 
Plant Operation and the Manufacture of Milk Products 
from the Surplus Milk—This course will emphasize 
desirable practices in the efficient operation of a milk plant, 
including the manufacture of milk products from the sur- 
plus milk. It will run from March 8 to 13, 1943. 


Course III. Emergency-Victory Course in Ice 
Cream Making—This course is planned especially to 
prepare inexperienced women and men to handle work 
in ice cream plants. Stress will be laid on the importance 
of sanitation and cleanliness in the handling of this import- 
ant food. The course will also offer instruction in the most 
desirable practices involved in the efficient operation of an 
ice cream plant. The dates of this course are March 15-20, 


1943. 


Course IV. Refresher Course for those having 
some ice cream experience—The purpose of this course 
is to give an opportunity to those with some ice cream 
experience to become proficient in the ice cream field by 
acquainting themselves with the latest and most efficient 
practices in this phase of the dairy industry. This course 
is scheduled for March 22-27, 1943. 


There are no entrance examinations but students must 
be at least 16 years of age and must manifest an interest 
in helping in this important phase of dairy food process- 
ing. The number of students in each course will be limited 
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to 20. Unless at least six students register, the right t 
cancel the course is reserved. Applications should be sent 
in early as students will be accepted in the order of their 
application. 


Full information regarding these short courses may 
be secured from Prof. Frandsen at the Department of 
Dairy Industry, or from the Director of Short Courses, 
M. S. C., Amherst, Mass. 





Food Shortage Foreseen 


Charging that “food scarcity is going to become worse 
because Washington theorists have the silly idea that cheap 
food means plenty,” Fred H. Sexauer gravely warned 
that “a food shortage problem is developing that will hit 
people harder than the rubber shortage.” 


Mr. Sexauer’s charges came as he and other directors 
of the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Producers’ Bar- 
gaining Agency were preparing for a conference with 
United States Department of Agriculture representatives 
in Utica. 


Mr. Sexauer disclosed that the Executive Committee 
of his Association will recommend that the Dairymen’s 
League Board of Directors petition the government to 
cancel reductions in farmers’ prices for milk shipped to 
New York. The farmers’ price for Class 2-A milk (milk 
used in the manufacture of cream) is due to be reduced 
March 1, 25 cents per hundredweight from $2.70. The 
Class 1 (fluid milk) price is scheduled to be lowered 25 
cents April 1. It is now $3.50. 


“These reductions,” said Mr. Sexauer, “could be 
avoided if OPA withdrew its objections. Unless it does so 
it must accept responsibility for milk scarcity next winter. 


“Had Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
been free to work out the nation’s food problem with re- 
sponsible farmer organizations through fair prices much 
of the shortage that threatens could have been avoided. 
OPA is all for low farm prices. The result is scarcity and 
rationing. A sensible policy would be fair prices to farmers 
and abundance for consumers, 


“Milk prices paid to farmers are now falling. They 
rise if consumers are to have milk and dairy products. 
Sixteen months ago when the nation’s stock pile of butter 
was 186,635,000 pounds we warned of approaching 
scarcity. Washington was skeptical. Now we have a mere 
25,000,000 pounds, which is doled out to housewives a few 
ounces at a time, and many get none. 


“Seasonal summer increases in milk production will 
bring only temporary relief, which will vanish with a few 
hot days. Scarcity will bring rationing. Then it will be 
the bureaucratic inclination to make short supplies serve 
by spreading them thinner.” 


Mr. Sexauer declared that “the cost of producing 
milk has increased greatly since last summer. Feed is $12 
a ton more than it was last June. Farm labor’s wages are 
higher and help is scarce. Farm machinery is unavailable. 
Farmers are constantly handicapped by time wasting and 
irritating priorities and regulations, unfair gasoline ration- 
ing and a maze of bureaucratic red tape in getting paris 
and repairs for machinery.” P 
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Wartime Dairy Problems 


(Continued from Page 53) 


ment might require the cheese maker to state on his 
producer payment check that a certain part of the price 
» a direct gift from Uncle Sam. 


Subsidies, both direct and indirect, can easily be 
manipulated. In the future we may find many of these 
practices creeping into our national life, but American 
iarmers do not like or condone subsidies in any form. 
They do not like to have subsidies forced upon them- 
selves. They are resentful over being used as economic 
guinea pigs for new-fangled social experiments which 
seem to them to be entirely unnecessary. It is my 
opinion that the responsible farm groups of America 
will unite in opposition to subsidy; and if this type of 
project is not voluntarily abandoned by governmental 
officials, the farm groups will ask the Congress so to 
protect the public monies that they cannot be wasted 
in this manner. 


My time is too limited even to discuss, except after 
1 cursory fashion, the growing problem of rationing. 
There are two types of rationing. The first is card 
rationing whereby the individual consumer is limited 
in retail purchasing. A second, and just as effective a 
method, is also being used. This method is known as 
the “limitation order.” Under it definite quantities of 
products are ordered out of domestic consumption and 
may be used for any governmental. war purpose. You 
are familiar with what is happening to ice cream and 
you know what has happened to dry milk and you may 
expect great quantities of cheese, butter and evaporated 
milk to be segregated from domestic consumption. 
Afterwards I think these products will be placed on the 
card rationing rolls. I also suspect that after the butter- 
fat content of fluid milk has been reduced and stan- 
dardized at some low point, we may in 1943 find that 
the individual consumer can obtain milk only on a 
rationing card basis. 


Such moves may be necessary. If the government 


‘authorities assume the responsibility of making them, 


I am confident that all of us will do what we can to 
advise and cooperate. 


We may also suspect that the dairy cow will be 
frozen in the dairy communities and not allowed to go 
to slaughter unless she has been examined by a com- 
petent authority and pronounced useless for marginal 
milk production. I find myself having some sympathy 
with this proposed move, provided action is taken with 
regard to price levels to sustain this low-grade but 
necessary type of milk production. Of couse, it would 
not be right to freeze the cow on the individual farm; 
yut some way, some how, she can be kept in production. 


In giving you this imperfect treatment of some of 
the major problems confronting the dairy industry, I 
have not attempted to cover them all nor even to deal 
thoroughly with any one. I have assumed that my task 
here tonight has been to raise some of the questions 
by way of outline, and that more competent persons 
than myself who will follow me will explore them more 
thoroughly and in more detail. 


February. 1943 











GUEDELHOEFER 
MILK WAGONS 


Since 1880 manufacturing house- 
to-house delivery equipment. Since 
1880 this name in wagons has 


meant Durability and Convenience. 


Get our prices on complete sets of 
wheels and axles for change-over 


and replacements, shafts and parts. 


BUY DIRECT 


John Guedelhoefer Wagon Co. 


202 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 
“Position Warited”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 


am enclosing §............... 














Address.. 








Yes 
Key Number 0 0 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 





Reconditioning 

ILK drums become rough, pitted and 
M grooved through the action of acidity 
in milk, everyday washing and the 

small burrs present on the knife blade may 
be readily reconditioned according to an 
announcement by The Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. A new wet sanding 
method using Wetordry Tri-M-ite cloth is 
recommended for cleaning and smoothing 
the drums. The company states that drier 
drums can be kept in working condition at 





a low cost by this method, machines do not 
have to be dismantled and the process pro- 
duces an excellent finish. 


The few materials needed are a piece of 
ground level channel iron 144x114x3/16 inch 
as long as the drum, a piece of hardwood 
the same length to fit into the channel iron, 
with a groove % inch in diameter and % 
inch deep and strips of Wetordry Tri-M-ite 
cloth 6 inches wide—usually two grits are 
sufficient, 80 and 120. 


The Wetordry Tri-M-ite cloth is placed 
around the channel iron and fastened with 
¥Y% inch Scotch Wetordry Masking Tape. 
Then the wooden bar is forced into the chan- 
nel iron to lock the Wetordry Cloth tightly. 
This sanding bar is applied to the knife 
blade on the machine and tightened against 
the drum by the customary knife adjusters. 
Water for the wet sanding is supplied by 
hooking up a water hose to the pipeline that 
is used to carry milk to the machine. 


Girton Booklet 

IRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 

of Millville, Pa. makers of dairy 
equipment, are distributing a new 
booklet, “Producing for Victory.” It is de- 
signed better to acquaint plant operators 
with reasons why Girton’s can no longer 
take care of their normal equipment needs 
and shows the company’s part in the war 
effort. How a plant was completely revolu- 
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tionized to go into the production of war 
material on a scale far exceeding its peace- 
time output is dramatically presented. Em- 
phasis is placed also on the plans of the 
company to return to greater peacetime pro- 
duction than ever after the war. 


The cover of the booklet follows a pa- 
triotic design with two industrial gears 
symbolizing production. Within the driving 
gear is an illustration of the plant at Mill- 
ville, while the driven gear frames illus- 
trations of the company’s present production 
of both war materials and dairy equipment. 
These are presented in a field of patriotic 
red, white and blue. The booklet is illus- 
trated with a profusion of pictures. These 
show many factory scenes in various parts 
of the plant with both men and women work- 
ing on war and dairy equipment. 


Of much interest is the page showing the 
growth of the company within the short 
period of twelve years, starting in 1930 to 
manufacture a small bottle washer. Due 
to constantly increasing business additions 
have been added steadily until today the 
plant occupies thousands of square feet of 
modern floor space. 


Conveyors 

ECENTLY completed is a new eight- 

R tice brochure, titled “Winning the 

Battles of Production,” issued by Al- 

vey Conveyor Manufacturing Co. of St. 

Louis. It describes many applications of 
conveyors in war production economy. 


There is included a section devoted to 
charts on roller sizes, spacing of rollers, 
bearings, frames and additional engineering 
information. This booklet may be obtained 
by asking for Catalog Number 106. 


Synthetic 
ERE’S the fore-runner of the syn- 
He rubber tractor tires that will 
help farmers “keep their tractors roll- 

ing” in the battle against food shortages. 


ad ee 


Manufacture and satisfactory testing of 
the synthetic Ameripol tractor tires was an- 





nounced in Wichita, Kansas, by J. J. New- 
man (right), vice-president of the B. F. 
Goodrich company, who said that the tires 
would be available after synthetic production 
has met military needs for rubber. At left 
is Emmett Blood, chairman of the local de- 
partment of Commerce War Board in 
Wichita and owner of a 600-acre farm near 
here. 


Wood Mat 

EVELOPMENT of substitute ma- 
D terials in the manufacturing of matting 
to replace vitally needed rubber and 
other critical materials has been announced 


by the American Mat Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


The company’s most recent development, 
Flexible Wood Link Matting, as the word- 
ing implies, is substantially constructed of 
wood links. It is light in weight and can 
be rolled or folded up for easy handling and 





cleaning. Lying flat, it follows the contour 
of the floor. 


The announcement states that this matting 
makes for safety underfoot, is comfortable 
to stand on, and affords good drainage. The 
ends are beveled to reduce the danger of 
tripping. 

Pump Care 
N EXAMPLE of the worth of care- 
Ae daily attention and service is the 
illustrated Waukesha 100 per cent 
Sanitary Ball-Bearing Milk Pump that has 
been in daily operation at a large dairy 
with a record of having pumped over 54 
million pounds of milk. Knowing the repu- 
tation which this dairy has always had for 
excellent maintenance of equipment, Wau- 
kesha engineers obtained permission to dis- 
mantle the pump for laboratory analysis and 
test. 


The company states that the scarred and 
worn wing nuts revealed the frequency with 
. which this pump head was taken apart for 
cleaning and sterilizing—evidence also of 
the long hard service of the pump itself. Yet 
the interior was smooth and bright as new, 
and a careful check showed that the pre- 
cision-ground rotors and pump head main- 
tained their original close tolerances. In- 
terior gears and ball bearings showed little 
or no wear, because of proper and regular 
lubrications. 


Commenting upon equipment care the 
Waukesha company stated, “Adding longer 
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wear to present equipment is an important 
yvartime duty of dairy maintenance men. 
‘areful daily service and attention to all 





ietails of lubrication, cleaning and steriliz- 
ing is graphically demonstrated in the con- 
dition of this Waukesha Pump, still capable 
of many years of continuous service. Today, 
more than ever before, it’s wise to buy the 
products of dependable manufacturers— 
equipment built for long-life performance. 
Such equipment will fully reward the owner 
with longer service, when given careful 
maintenance.” 


Milk Tester 
Nee black synthetic rubber plungers 


have been incorporated in the Lang- 

senkamp-Wheeler Milk Sediment Test- 
er, according to a recent announcement by 
Milt King of the Sediment Testing Supply 
Company. It gives new snap to the L-W 
Tester and makes this efficient instrument 
better than ever. This black plunger doesn’t 
swell or become soft and soggy, retains its 
shape, works smoother and lasts longer. 


The head of this Tester has been im- 
proved by remodeling so that the sediment 
test disc lies perfectly flat, or flush, all the 
way around against the screen. The remod- 
eling also prevents.the sediment from spread- 
ing over the whole surface of the disc—the 
sediment appears in the center of the disc 
with a one-eighth inch unsaturated ring of 
white disc around it. This contrast gives 
a clear, sharp impression of the result of 
the test and is of great assistance in classi- 


fation. These improvements are said to 
be the result of study and experimentation 
by eminent dairy experts. 
Carton Stitchers 
NEW six-page Silverstitcher folder 
A issves by Acme Steel Company de- 
scribes in detail, the various stand- 
ard and special types of carton stitchers 
available to shippers of war products. De- 
tailed specifications, numerous illustrations 
depicting special features and various uses 
are shown. Designed for fast war produc- 
tion, demand for the new Silverstitchers has 
grown rapidly as many new items are now 





packed in fibre and corrugated containers. 
This informative, fact-crammed folder may 
be obtained by writing to the headquarters 
of the Acme Steel Company at 2840 Archer 
\ve., Chicago, III. 


Rapid-Freeze 


VER two years ago recognizing the 

need of a practical, leakproof, rapid 

freezing container for liquid and semi- 
liquid foods for the frozen food industry 
that could be manufactured without the use 
of vital war materials the Arvey Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, developed a new 30-lb. con- 
tainer. 


This new type of container is said to have 
four outstanding advantages: (1) seamless, 
one-piece, leakproof construction; (2) a dur- 





(3) unusual 


material ; 


able waterproof 
sturdiness and rigidity; (4) material and 
design that facilitate rapid freezing. While 
not absolutely necessary, the use of a du Pont 
cellophane bag liner is recommended for use 
with this container. 

The manufacturer states that both the de- 
sign and material of the new type of con- 
tainer greatly facilitate the rapid freezing 
and defrosting of its contents. The new lam- 
inated board is a far better conductor of 
cold or heat than either fiber or corrugated 
board, and the tapered ends and sides per- 
mit close stacking in the freezer, while al- 
lowing circulation of cold air on all sides. 


Wartime Packaging 

ARTIME PACKAGING is the title 

W a new booklet that treats an en- 

tirely different phase of The Menasha 

Products Company’s work—that of produc- 

tion and development of wartime packages for 

food and supplies. The company is primarily 

known as a source of supply for butter and 

ice cream packages and other items in the 
dairy packaging field. 


In an attractively iljustrated manner the 
booklet describes concisely many of the tech- 
nical developments in paper package design, 
manufacture and construction. 

Copies of this booklet are available to 
dairymen on request to The Menasha Prod- 
ucts Company, Menasha, Wis. 





SPRAY PROCESS 
DRYERS 


for 


Milk, Eggs and Other Foods 





o 





Ask us for Location of Nearest 
Installation 


ic. E. 


ROGERS CO. 








8731 


Witt 


VACUUM 
PANS 


Desired Capacities 


°o 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM 
PASTEURIZERS 
Pasteurizes, Vacuum Treats, Removes 
Objectionable Odors and Flavors 


4A Roger's Installation at 
MacDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


In All 











Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Personnel Transfers 
Board Units Shifted 


to the Department of Agriculture in 


War Production 


Recent Reorganization Program 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard has announced as- 
signments of personnel transferred from the 
War Production Board to the Department 
of Agriculture under the national food pro- 
gram recently set up by order of the Presi- 
dent. The assignments place the transferred 
groups in the newly-organized Food Produc- 
tion and Food Distribution Administrations 
of the Department and are in line with ac- 
tivities previously carried out by them in 
WPB. 


To the Food Production 


The assignments follow: 
Administration : 


1. Personnel of the Fertilizers Unit of the 
Inorganics Section of the Chemical Division 
primarily concerned with the administration 
of an order covering the allocation of fer- 
tilizers containing chemical nitrogen. 


2. Personnel of the Farm Machinery and 
Equipment Division concerned primarily with 
the farm machinery program. 

3. Personnel of the Food Technology Unit 
of the Foods Section of the Consumers Goods 
Division of the Office of Civilian Supply 
dealing with plans, programs and require- 
ments for farm machinery, fertilizers and 
insecticides. 

4. Personnel of the Machinery Unit of 
the Textile and Clothing Branch of the Office 
of Civilian Supply concerned mainly with 
plans, programs and requirements for farm 
machinery. 

5. Personnel of the Containers Section of 
the General Commodities Division of the 
Office of Civilian Supply dealing with plans, 
programs and requirements for farm food 
containers, 


Moved to the FDA 
To the Food Distribution Administration: 
1. Personnel of the Food Division. 


2. Personnel of the Fats and Oils Section 
of the Chemical Division. 


3. Personnel of the Food Processing Ma- 
chinery Section of the General Industrial 
Equipment Division concerned with the food 
processing machinery program. 


4. Personnel of the Food Section of the 
Consumers Goods Division of the Office of 
Civilian Supply, other than assigned to the 
Food Production Administration. 


5. Personnel of the Machinery Unit of 
the Textile and Clothing Branch of the Office 
of Civilian Supply concerned with food pro- 
cessing machinery. 


6. Personnel of the Fats and Oils Unit 
of the Chemicals Section of the General 
Commodities Division of the Office of Civil- 
- Supply concerned with edible fats and 
oils, 


7. Personnel of the Containers Section of 
the General Commodities Division of the 
Office of Civilian Supply concerned with 
non-farm food containers. 


8. Personnel of the Food Section of the 
Procurement Policy Division. 


Secretary Wickard also directed that the 
servicing of the industry advisory commit- 
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tees and administration of orders with which 
the transferred personnel have been con- 
cerned be carried out in accordance with 
the assignments. 


——_—_ -— 


DRIED SKIM NAME CHANGE 





M. 0. Maughan Contends Production 
Would Be Increased as a Result 


Continually campaigning for a change in 
the name, “Dried Skimmilk” to “Defatted 
Dry Milk Solids” Merrill O. Maughan, Field 
Secretary of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago, speaking before the North 
Carolina Dairy Products Association Annual 
Convention January 20th, at Pinehurst, N. 
C., stated that the product is the greatest 
undeveloped reservoir of essential food in 
this country at the present time. 

sillions of pounds in fluid form (skim- 
milk) are still going into animal feed for 
hogs or other livestock on the farm, and a 
great deal is wasted, he said, largely be- 
cause the American public has not been edu- 
cated to the fact that when butter is made, 
there still remains 
value of 
sugar, all 


two-thirds of the food 
the original milk. All the milk 
the milk protein, all the milk 
minerals, and all the water-soluble vitamins 
of the original milk remain unused. 

Mr. Maughan stated that there could be 
manufactured at least 4,000,000,000 pounds, 
whereas less than % of this amount is manu- 
factured now. offer immense 
possibilities in helping feed the world and 
are the most economical source of any food 
today. He claimed that producers will rapid- 
ly expand their manufacture of this product 
if the government food and drug officials 
will concede to a change in name from Dried 
Skimmilk to Defatted Dry Milk Solids. He 
concluded with the statement that there is 
now before Congress a bill which will give 
this product a name in keeping with its high 
food value. 


These solids 


- —>-—. 


BUTTERFAT SUPERIORITY 





Butterfat was found superior to certain 


other commonly used fats and vegetable oils, 


in experiments recently conducted by Dr. T. 
W. Gullickson and associates of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Dairy Department. 

In the experiments, five different vegetable 
oils and three animal fats, including butter- 
fat, were used in feeding eight groups of 
young calves. Each group received skim milk 
into which one of these fats or oils had been 
thoroughly mixed and in addition a low fat 
concentrate mixture, cod liver oil, and alfalfa. 

The calves fed milk containing fat of ani- 
mal origin made significantly greater average 
daily gains in weight than those receiving 
vegetable oils. Serious digestive disorders 
developed in three groups of calves receiving 
vegetable oils and several animals died. A 
number of calves that were in a weakened 
condition and unable to stand made remark- 
able recoveries when changed to milk con- 
taining butterfat. 


- 


Pomona-Hendy Merger 
Prominent Pump Menufacturing Con- 
cern and Electric Co. Combines with 


California Iron Works Firm 


Announcement has been made of the ac- 
quisition of the Pomona Pump Co.; its sub- 
sidiary Westco Division and the Crocker- 
Wheeler Electric Manufacturing Company, 
by the Joshua Hendy Iron Works of Sunny 
vale, Cal. 

Pomona, over a period of forty years, 


and Westco, during the past twenty-five 
years, have built up an enviable record of 





Baker, 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric 


A. Jd. M. general manager of the 
Manufacturing Com- 
Chas. E. Moore, president of 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, and George A. 
McKenna, general manager of the Pomona- 
Westco Pump Co. division. 


pany division, 


successful application of their pumps in hun- 
dreds of industrial usages, as well as in the 
dairy industry and agriculture. Both were 
possessed of huge backlogs of orders for 
pumps for war service. 


George A. McKenna, president, 
owner and guiding the 
Pump Co. since 1924, together with the en- 
tire executive personnel, has been retained 
intact by Moore. In addition to the plants 
in Pomona and St. Louis, an entirely new 
twenty-five acre plant located at Torrance, 
Cal., and perfectly equipped for the manu- 
facture of pumps has been purchased and 
turned over to Pomona Pump Co., Division 
of the Joshua Hendy Iron Works. 


SO 2 


MATHIESON ANNUAL REPORT 


chief 


head of Pomona 





According to the recently announced an 
nual report of Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
net income for 1942 amounted to $1,206,186 
after reserves of $250,000 for general con- 
tingencies and $1,450,000 for Federal income 
and excess profits taxes, less post-war refund. 

The income is equal to $1.26 a share or 
the common stock and compares with $1,743,- 
628, or $1.90 a common share, earned in 
1941, after deducting $1,500,000 reserve for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes. 

According to the statement, earnings for 
the final quarter of last year amounted tc 
44 cents a common share, against 25 cents 
a share in the third quarter of 1942 and 33 
cents in the fourth quarter of 1941. 


Mathieson headquarters are in New York. 
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Ohio Event Scheduled 


Dairy Technology Conference at State 
University to Feature Market Milk 
and Other Dairy Operations 


Columbus, Ohio. — Arrangements have 
en completed by the Dairy Department 
Ohio State University for the annual 
airy Technology Conference which will 
staged here in Room 205, Townshend 
all, February 9th to 12th. A compre- 
1ensive program has been arranged by those 
charge embracing a full consideration of 
any of the most pressing problems of op- 
ration in the many fields of dairying. 


soe ee hee 4 


@ 


The opening day’s session will be devoted 
to field men, with market milk featured on 
the second day followed by a day’s session 
each to ice cream and butter and cheese. 
The activities will terminate with a dinner 
and -the monthly creamery 
meeting in Pomerene Hall. 


conservation 


Many Interesting Subjects 


On the market milk program Lee H. 
Minor will discuss Solving Cleansing Prob- 
lems in the Dairy Industry, and J. H. Hile- 
man will Aye on Quality Milk Problems. 
Next C. S. Bryan will consider Some Re- 
sults diame in Bacteriological Surveys of 
Milk Plants Supplying the U. S. Army, 
while Virgil Wertz will speak on Food 
Production in a War Economy. 


This will be followed by a Clinic on Re- 
pair and Maintenance conducted by R. J. 
Ramsey, B. E. Savey and A. W. Farrell. 


In the evening a conference banquet and 
meeting of the Ohio Dairy Technology So- 
cieties will be staged in Pomerene Hall, 
during which the leading speaker will be 
Mr. Hileman, who will discuss Butterfat 
Losses. 


BOWMAN’S 68TH BIRTHDAY 








On the occasion of the 68th anniversary 
of the Bowman Dairy Company in Chicago, 
Dr. D. B. Peck, executive head of the firm, 


pointed out that three generations of Chi- 
cagoans have depended on _ the 
Dairy for their milk. 


Bowman 


The concern was founded by the Bowman 
family and their son-in-law, Dr. C. E. Peck, 
a practising physician, and father of Dr. D. 
B. Peck, the present president. Starting with 
a single one-horse route the firm now ranks 
as one of the largest independent dairy com- 
panies in the world. In addition to milk 
the firm handles ice cream, powdered milk 
and dried eggs. 

The Bowman Dairy is reputed to have 
pioneered in many public health safeguards 
such as farm inspection, laboratory control 
and pasteurization. 

isla iia 


MORE EVAPORATED RELEASED 


Washington, D. C. — Announcement was 
made here January 31st by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration that an additional 
3,000,000 cases of evaporated milk would be 
released from the government stock-pile to 
the industry for use in civilian trade chan- 
nels. This makes a total of 5,000,000 cases 
which has during the past two months been 
authorized for releases to 
channels. 

Of the first 2,000,000 cases the FDA re- 
ports that nearly all had been actually sold 
back to manufacturers by the early part of 
February. The deadline for offers for the 
remainder has been set at March 3lst. 


commercial 


Under the terms of the program any man- 
ufacturer who has sold case evaporated to 
the FDA may bid on the goods to be re- 


leased. 
——_ eo — - 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN SAFETY 





Certificates of award, for outstanding per- 
formances in accident prevention, have been 
received by Edgar G. Quesnel, Director of 
the Bureau of Safety of The Borden Com- 
pany, for presentation to a number ux we 
Company’s units. They include: 

Mansfield, O.; 
; Moores & Ross, 
Ross, Belletou- 


Levering’s Dairy Company, 
Moores & Ross, Marion, O.; 
Zanesville, O.; Moores & 


taine, O; Averill Dairy Company, Akron, 
O.; Borden’s Hamilton Milk Company, 
Columbus, O.; Borden’s Modern Dairy, 


Portsmouth, O.; The Borden Company, 
Houston, Tex.; Reid’ s Union Dairy, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Borden’ s Gridley Dairy Company, 
Milwauécee, Wis.; Borden’s Milk and Ice 
Cream Company, Racine, Wis.; Kennedy- 
Mansfield Dairy Company, Madison, Wis.; 
Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company, 
Plainsboro, N. J.; Collar City Creamery, 
Troy, N. Y.; The Borden Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, and The Borden Company, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


——_ o — 


OREGON EVENTS CANCELLED 


Corvallis, Ore. 
Epirors, AMERICAN MILK Review — On 
account of the war, the annual combined 
short course in dairy manufacturing and the 
annual convention of the Oregon Dairy Man- 
ufacturers’ Association have been cancelled. 
A meeting of one day’s duration will be held 
at Portland on February the 18th. The usual 
dairy products contest will be held. Entries 
of butter, cheese, ice cream and cottage cheese 
must arrive at Corvallis not later than Febru- 

ary 4th. 
—G. H. Wirster, Secretary. 


_ OO 


NEW DUBUQUE ORDER 





Iowa. 
Iowa, 


Dubuque, -An amendment to the 
Dubuque, federal milk marketing 
order, affecting a reclassification of milk in 
accordance with a local Health Department 
ordinance, became effective February 1. The 
drafted by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, allocates to Class 
III any milk entering the marketing area 
which does not meet the Grade A standards 
as defined by the Dubuque Health Depart- 
ment. This milk can be made into ice cream, 
butter and cheese. Class IV, which includes 
milk used for butter and cheese, is eliminated. 
Flavored milk, buttermilk, and 
creamed cottage cheese, formerly designated 
as Class III, is assigned to Class II under 
the amended order. The 
materially 


new amendment, 


creamed 


changes do not 
affect producer prices 





SAVE TIME FOR 
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8 using SCHLUETER WASHING EQUIPMENT 
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Power Separator 
> Parts Washer 


The SCHLUETER Power Separator 
Parts Washer and the SCHLUETER 
Power Driven Sanitary Pipe Washer 
are engineered for efficiency and dur- 
ability. These two machines save 
hours of labor in washing separator 
parts and pipes and do a better job. 
Now, more than ever, you need this 
profit-making, time-saving equipment 
in YOUR PLANT. Write for details. 
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Regimented Milk 


(Continued from Page 38) 


posals that would (1), reduce the 
number of country receiving plants; 
(2), curtail hauling, transportation 
and pick-up services; (3), close down 
“inefficient” milk distributing plants; 
and, possibly later, (4), zone cities, 
towns, streets and areas for retail sales. 


A study of these four proposals re- 
veals that to accomplish the desired 
objectives the fluid milk industry as 
it generally functions today, would be 
completely re-oriented, or even revolu- 
tionized. At the present time there 
are approximately 110 country receiv- 
ing stations in New England where 
milk is received directly from the 
farmers, cooled and shipped either by 
railroad tank cars, tank trucks or in 
cans by truck to pasteurizing, bottling 
and distributing plants in cities and 
towns. 


Would Close Half of Stations 


Under the plan being worked out by 
Market Administrator Tator approxi- 
mately one-half of these receiving sta- 
tions would be closed, all of the milk 
being consolidated in those remaining. 
Explanation of the potential benefits 
is to the effect that the machinery and 
equipment made idle in the closed 
plants could be used for replacements 
in those that were left in operation, 
fuel and power would be saved, and 
manpower could be released for other 
work identified with the war effort. 
Funds for this equipment pooling 
would be provided by a government 
corporation. 


Claiming that the assembling of 
milk from the farms now involves 
cross hauling, duplication of procure- 
ment routes and lack of coordination, 
the new program calls for the zoning 
of each district in New England with 
only certain dealers or truckers per- 
mitted to pick up milk in those zones. 
Any additional milk that a dealer 
might require would be supplied by 
tank car or tank truck shipments from 
major “feeder” stations. Any Class 
1 surplus would be shipped to outside 
markets or manufactured into other 
dairy products. It was brought out 
that the new unified and directed pro- 
curement system would (1), shorten 
over-the-road mileage thereby saving 
gasoline, tires and trucks; (2), elim- 
inate much “surplus” milk; and (3), 
reduce the costs of getting milk from 
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producers’ farms to city processing 
plants. 


Processing Plants Also Involved 


By the same token that the closing 
of allegedly uneconomical or inefficient 
country receiving stations would re- 
sult in lower costs and other savings, 
it is presumed that officials feel that the 
closing of many processing and dis- 
tributing plants is equally logical. 
In the event that a dealer’s plant would 
be closed, he would be directed to ob- 
tain his milk from the nearest plant 
allowed to operate. 


Competition between dealers nat- 
urally would be greatly stifled under 
such a standardized processing and 
distributing system. The contention 
has been made that practically 
all New England milk processing 
plants are not now operating near ca- 
pacity, and that costs could be greatly 
reduced by plant consolidation. 


In industry circles it is reported that 
a fourth important proposal would 
provide for the zoning of cities and 
towns for sales and delivery, with 
definite streets and areas allocated to 
the different distributors. 


As an initial step to effect the ob- 
jectives of the revolutionary program 
Administrator Tator called a meeting 
of Boston milk dealers on January 
27th. It was then explained that the 
plan proposed is for the purpose of 
bringing about changes in marketing 
that will result in higher prices for 
the producers without corresponding 
price increases to consumers. Follow- 
ing a general outline of the program, 
the dealers appointed committees to 
investigate the proposals. 


First report to be received here of 
dealer reaction was contained in the 


following letter to the Review from 


Otis H. Parker on behalf of the All 
Greater Boston Milk Distributors’ 
Committee: 


“You may be interested in the en- 
closed telegram which has been sent to 
many of the delegation of New England 


Congressmen and Senators by the All - 


Greater Boston Milk Distributors’»Com- 
mittee as a result of the meeting which 
they held February 2, 1943: 


“Concensus of opinion of 89 milk dis- 
tributors assembled in Boston is: 


“1. Continued Federal regulation of milk 
in this area authorized by Congres- 
sional Act specifically for the depres- 
sion has outlived its usefulness. 
Currently Federal regulation is dis- 


turbing and has disturbed the normal 
flow of commerce. The depression 
is over. Let those engaging their 
thoughts in this type of regulation 
turn them to direct war efforts. The 
country needs all its man-power in 
productive occupations. Sixty-five 
small businesses have been drive: 
from areas of production by discrim 
inatory and confiscatory regulation 
Small business is on its last legs in 
the area of distribution. Call a hali 
in this misdirected discrimination by 
persons inexperienced in this industry. 


“2, On September 1, 1942 the Dairy Sec- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture increased the cost of 
raw product to processors and the 
Office of Price Administration has 
allowed no compensating increase to 
the producer and distributor. New 
York City, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Spokane and 
sixteen other cities in the United 
States have been granted increases 
under similar conditions of increased 
raw product cost. 


“3. Lick the Japs first. Kill off govern- 
mental badgering and mistaken 
theories. 


“4. Any further tinkering, as is now pro- 
posed, we believe to be fraught with 
dangers unknown to its sponsors. The 
entire industry has functioned regu- 
larly, daily without fail during this 
past difficult year. Send tinkering 
Tommy Tucker to the bench. Leave 
the operation of the industry to per- 
sons experienced in it. Stop govern- 
mental experimentation. Win the 
war.” 


Procurement Reorganization Started 


Already, on the country receiving 
station part of the program, reor- 
ganization of the transportation of 
milk to assembly plants is being car- 
ried forward. In Vermont, the County 
Farm ‘Transportation Committees, 
which were organized under the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are holding 
meetings to determine the source of 
milk supply for each of the country 
receiving plants to be left in operation 
under the proposed plan of plant con- 
solidation. 


It is obvious that the implications 0! 
the entire program are of such impor' 
that the industry itself should be taken 
fully into the government’s confidence 
in order that too hasty action might 
not make a failure out of what might 
otherwise serve as an emergency con- 
tribution to the welfare of producers, 
consumers, the distributing trade and 
the war struggle. ‘ 


AMERICAN ‘MiLk Review 
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rmal f ° Operating responsibility for the farm labor DAIRY. CORPORATION ELECTS 
ssion New Task or Wickard program will be centralized in the Agricul- . 
their tural Labor Branch of the De , Cumberland, Md.—George A. Lemmert 
. partment s ’ ’ 
: 4 r : : 
ation WMC aa Transfers to seen <a of Food Production Administration, Secretary ™anager of the Liberty Milk Co., was elected 
The Agriculture the Responsibility for Wickard announced. Major John O. Walker President of the Dairy Service Corporation, 
er in Supplying Labor oa Ferme is in charge of this division, and in this 3" organization Comprising representatives 
y-fiv uy mt capacity he will also serve on the staff of of nine Allegany county dairies, at the an- 
rive: Washington, D. C.—Unified responsibility the Bureau of Placement of the WMC. nau meeting held recently in the office of 
crim for supplying labor for war production on - ‘ the Liberty Milk Co., 450 Race St., here. 
ation farms was given to Secretary Claude R. Secretary W ickard said details on the ma- Other officers elected included Curtis Cox, 
gs in Wickard in late January under a directive chinery to be used m carrying out the new manager of the Farmers Dairy Co., as vice- 
a hali issued by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of farm labor responsibilities would be an- president while Edgar A. Dashiell, general 
on by the War Man-power Commission. The order nounced shortly. manager of the Queen City Dairy, was re- 
ustry. consolidates functions previously divided be- es elected secretary-treasurer. 
y Sec- tween the United States Employment Serv- NEW MENASHA REPRESENTATIVES ne 
tment ice and Department of Agriculture. Operat- FEED WHEAT ADVANCED 
ost of ing responsibility for recruiting +g — Appointment of two new salesmen in the Washi a a ' 
d the farm labor, the determination o needs and company’s dairy package division was af- fashington, D. C.—The Department o 
n has of areas of supply, the transportation of nounced fecently by Agriculture announced January 30th that be- 
ase to farm workers to shortage areas, and the D. A. Snyder of the ginning February Ist all contracts already 
Mew determination of war-essential crops are eenie Produces made for February shipments of feed wheat 
acieco, brought together in the Department. Under Company. W. C. offered by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
ne and a previous directive from Economics Stab- Cromer teas bean Go tion will be delivered at 1 cent over January 
United ilization Director James F. Byrnes, the De- signed to the territory PTiCes, but that in view of the increase in 
enees partment also has responsibility for dealing including the Caro- January 15th parity prices all new contracts 
oned with farm wages. Sone enh untiem for February delivery wiil be 2 cents over 
P . Georgia, succeeding January. 
The WMC continues control of over-all : — oe meee 
lici 0 cineienin tadhdiie Herb Stoegbauer, now ; 
overn- man-power policies and standards, ir g ic the U. S Mave. BORDEN COMPANY PROMOTIONS 
staken those affecting agriculture, and will con- = to 3 
sta , ' ' 
: , ‘ ‘ Cramer will make his , 
tinue to determine Selective Service stand- eis te Mintel The Board of Directors of The Borden 
= ards applying to agriculture. It will be re- W. C. Cramer North Carolina "Company has elected A. Brooks Pray to the 
.oe sponsible, also, for “continuous review and ; ; office of Assistant Treasurer and Douglas 
¥ The appraisal of the agricultural labor program.” R. L. Day will handle the company s dairy TT. Orton to the office of Assistant Secretary. 
eeu 2 packaging sales in the Florida and southern fEaward L. Dollendorf has been appointed 
aie Processing Not Included Georgia territory. He Chief Clerk of the Treasurer’s Office, suc- 
z : The D pore succeeds Charles Cow- ceeding Mr. Pray. Mr. Pray has been with 
gee a cot ee e Ae perl ast who recently re- the company since June 6, 1912. Mr. Orton 
a sibilities relate to all labor concerned wit signed to enter naval jomed Borden’s July 6, 1931. Mr. Dollen- 
to per- or incident to regular farming operations service. Day s home dorf came to the company April 5, 1920. 
povern- but do not include labor for manufacturing headquarters will be ——— —__- 
in the : : . Atlanta, Georgia. ‘ - : 
or commercial operations, such as process an corg NAMED REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
ing, packing, canning, transporting, and mar- The two new men an 
tarted keting farm products. will also call on the Washington, D. C.—Price Administrator 
aa : , dairy firms formerly Prentiss M. Brown has announced appoint- 
ceiving : The Department will handle all operating served by E. R. (Ned) ment of Raymond S. McKeough as OPA 
, reor- functions for the importation of farm WO ier whe has been Regional Administrator in Chicago. This 
ion of ers: from outside the country, subject to named exclusive repre- R. L. Day region includes the states of Illinois, Wis- 
ng car- policies of the WMC, and will mobilize and sentative of the company’s bakery packaging consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
County direct the use of local supplies of labor for division in six southern states. Menasha’s Dakota and South Dakota. 
nittees, agriculture including women and young business in the southern territory has in- Mr. McKeough, formerly a member of 
he De- people. creased materially in recent years. Congress, succeeds John C. Weigel, resigned. 
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Frank A. Urner Dies 


Former Vice-President of Urner-Barry 
Passes at 62—IIl Health Had 


Caused Retirement in 1941 


Co. 


Frank Arnold Urner, retired second vice- 
president and advertising manager of the 
Urner-Barry Company, died January 23rd 
while visiting at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Claude Pamplin, in Petersburg, Va. 
He was sixty-two years old and had been 
with the concern since 1928. 


A heart condition, gradually becoming 
more critical, forced him two years ago 
to relinquish his active duties as advertising 
manager of the company’s widely-known 
dairy, egg and poultry trade publications, 
which include the AMERICAN MILK REVIEW, 
the Producers’ Price-Current, and a num- 
1941 he has lived in 


ber of others. Since 





Frank A. Urner 


Florida and, more recently, at Charlottes- 
Va. He 


company as advertising consultant. 


ville, had continued to serve the 


3orn in Elizabeth, N. J., the son of the 
late Frank Gordon and Clara Caven Urner. 
Mr. Urner attended Pingry School there, 
and was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1903 as a His 
first business association was in the manu- 


Bachelor of Chemistry. 


facturing chemicals field, later devoting the 
major part of his time to the production end 
of the oil, grease, paint and varnish indus- 


tries. In 1928 he joined the Urner-Barry 
Company, which was founded in 1858 by 
his grandfather, Benjamin Urner, advanc- 


ing to the post of second vice-president fol- 
lowing the 1938 of his second 
brother, Charles A. Urner, who had been 


death in 


with the firm for thirty-five years. 
Enjoyed Wide Circle of Friends 


During his long term of association with 
the publishing business, Mr. Urner made 
many friends among the members of sup- 
ply and equipment firms allied with the dairy, 
poultry and egg industries, and among rep- 
resentatives of the processing and merchan- 
dising ends of the business, both in the east 
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and west. He gained the highest respect of 
his business associates for his honesty of 
purpose, integrity and square dealing, and 
his kindly, generous nature and likeable per- 
sonality attracted to him a wide circle of 
close personal friends. 


He was a staunch 
advocate of political conservation, and a 
strong adherent to sound economic views. 


An accomplished musician both in voice 
and piano, Mr. Urner devoted many years 
to church and choral singing. He was an 
enthusiastic follower of the sport of upland 
and shore wing shooting and a keen en- 
thusiast in athletics, until impaired health 
forced him to forego all such hobbies. 


Funeral services were held at the Ogden 
Funeral Parlors in Elizabeth, at 2:30 o’clock 
on the afternoon of January 27th and were 
largely attended. Interment was in the 
family plot at Evergreen Cemetery. 


Surviving besides his daughter are his 
wife, Zella Frost Urner, a son Frank E. 
Urner and a brother, Gordon Urner, both 
of the latter being associated with the Urner- 
Barry Company. 

——_ o—— e 


TO CONTINUE WAR TUNE 





Washington, D. C—The War Production 
Board is deeply appreciative of the difficulties 
caused by the imposition of “war time” on 
all the states, but feels that war time has 
resulted in which are highly im- 
portant to the effort therefore, 
should be retained. 


savings 
war and, 

This statement of the WPB position was 
made February 3rd by Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson following conferences by WPB 
officials with delegations from Ohio and 
Michigan regarding the problems raised by 
war time in states in the eastern and central 
time zone border. 

“T fully realize that war time has caused 
great inconvenience to farmers and in some 
states has worked great hardship,” Mr. 
Nelson said. “Nevertheless, I feel that to 














thou hast no need of, and 


ere long thou wilt 
sell thy necessar- 


“Buy what 


ies.” 

It’s smart to 
make the old 
things last longer 
in these times and 
use the savings 
for the purchase of War Bonds—every mar- 
ket day. 





U. S. Treasury Department 











abandon war time would result in confusi 
and would bring about an increase in power 
requirements. Unfortunately, to increase ou 
power requirements will create still anotl 
conflict with the vital escort vessel progra: 
and it is, of course, important that we av 
this because of the immense need for spee 
completion of the escort vessel program.” 

Mr. Nelson said that he would not oppo 
action by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion transferring such states as Ohio and 
Michigan from the Eastern Time Zone + 
the Central Time Zone, if after investigation 
the ICC finds that the states are logically 
part of the Central Time Zone. 
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DAIRY AID PROGRAM 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Otis Kercher, 
Goshen, Ind., has been placed in charge of 
dairy animal conservation in Region 3 of the 
Farm Security Administration, Phil G. Beck, 
of this city, regional FSA director has an- 
nounced. The appointment disclosed a fed- 
eral government program to halt the 
slaughter of dairy cattle throughout the na- 
tion. The program is designed to assure 
dairy production, Mr. Beck said. 

Mr. Kercher will direct the purchasing 
program for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as a means of stopping a reported 
slaughter of dairy animals for beef in In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. Buying 
will start first in the Canton-Akron, Ohio 
district. Cows will be bought from those 
unable to feed, milk or care for them, and 
resold to others who agree to maintain them 
for dairy purposes. 

0 =e 


COOPERATIVE ELECTS 





Lafayette, N. Y.—Roy D. Murphy of 
Marcellus was elected president of the Lafay- 
ette Producers Cooperative at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in the Grange Hall, 
here recently. 


Also elected were Earl D. McEvoy of 
Lafayette, secretary, and Charles Adsit of 
Jamesville, treasurer. The officers, with 
Robert Mason and Frank Carroll, both of 
Lafayette, make up the board of directors. 

Homer S. Rolfe of Ogdensberg, secretary 
of the Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative, 
was principal speaker. 


— =>. 


MILK PLANT SOLD 


New York, N. Y.—A former distributing 
plant of the Sheffield Farms Co., consisting 
of three one and two-story brick buildings, 
at 70 Mill Road, New Rochelle, Westchester 
county, is reported to have been purchased 
recently from the dairy company by 4 
machine tool manufacturer. 





NEW PASTEURIZING PLANT 





Goodland, Kan.—A new pasteurizing plant 
is being put into operation here by Garrison 
& Sons. 
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Clarifies Indiana Order 
State OPA Director Issues Statement 
Explaining Terms of New Ceiling 
Regulations on Milk Pricing 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—James. D. Strick- 
lend, state OPA director, has announced that 
the recent price adjustment schedule for 
fluid whole milk sold or delivered in most 
Indiana counties, does not cover cream, 
chocolate milk, buttermilk or bulk milk. His 
statement was issued to clarify the order by 
OPA’s regional office at Cleveland and point- 
ei out that it will cause price changes in 
eleven Indiana counties—Lake, La Porte, 
St. Joseph, Steuben, Allen, Grant, Clinton, 
Putnam, Dearborn, Clark and Floyd. 


In all, but two other counties, Marshall 
and Marion, any seller of fluid milk is al- 
lowed to add Ic a quart to his maximum 
price. 


Two Sets of Limits Established 


Two sets of fluid-milk price ceilings were 
set, he said. A county is affected by one 
or the other ceiling depending on whether 
it is located north or south of a belt of 
eight counties, Vigo, Clay, Owen, Monroe, 
Brown, Bartholomew, Decatur and Franklin. 
If milk dealers in “belt” counties and north 
of them find their prices below 13c a quart 
at retail or 1lc a quart at wholesale after 
adding the permitted 1c boost, they may in- 
crease the price. 


Dealers in counties south of the “belt” 


are allowed price ceilings of 12c a quart 


at retail or 10c a quart at wholesale. 


Marshall county sellers, he said, may add 
1%c a quart to their maximum prices and 
are permitted to make any further increase 
needed to reach ceiling prices of 13c a quart 


at retail and 1lc at wholesale. 
———_eo—m - 


McDONALD SELLS TO COOP. 





The McDonald Dairy Co. of Flint, Mich., 
valued at approximately $600,000 has become 
the McDonald Co-operative Dairy Co., a 
non-profit corporation, through a plan work- 


ed out by J. J. McDonald, manager of the 
firm, and extension specialists of Michigan 
State College. Ownership of the business 
has been transferred ‘to the producers who 
had been selling to the company. The terms 
of the transaction extend over a ten-year 
period, it has been reported. 


~~ >" 


LONG RECORD WITH GUERNSEYS 





William H. Caldwell has just completed 
his fiftieth year of service in the interests 
of Guernsey breeders and the breed with The 
American Guernsey Cattle Club. 

In January, 1893, Mr. Caldwell secured 
leave of absence from the staff of Pennsyl- 
vania State College to take charge of the 
Guernsey herd at the World’s Fair Dairy 
Breed Test in Chicago. The next year, at 
the death of Secretary Edward Norton, he 
was selected secretary-treasurer of the na- 
tional organization. Under his able leader- 
ship, many advancements were made includ 
ing the Advanced Register as a means of 
testing Guernseys for production, the publish- 
ing of a breed 


magazine and establishing 
of the extension service. He has seen the 
breed grow from 11,000 animals recorded in 
the Herd Register to well over a million. 
In 1923, Mr. Caldwell 
of ill health and was appointed vice-presi 
dent. In 1941, he was elected 
emeritus and is now also active as represen 
tative to the New Hampshire legislature 


resigned becaus 


secretary 





BANGS DISEASE TESTS 


Harrisburg, Pa—During the month of 
December 64,287 cattle in 4,648 herds were 
tested under supervision of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agri 
culture for Bangs disease of which 1,410 cat- 
tle or 2.1 per cent in 645 herds or 13.8 per 
cent were found to be infected. Indemnities 
paid by the State for Bangs disease con- 
demned cattle amounted to $31,576 and Fed- 
eral indemnities for that totaled 
$32,877. 

A total of 56,257 cattle were tested for 
tuberculosis and only 79 cattle reacted to the 
test. Indemnities paid by the State amounted 
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| Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
Under the Federal-State Milk 
or the New York Area. 
Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
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week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 
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to $2,674 and Federal 
$1,291. 

During the month, 183,067 specimens were 
examined at the Bureau laboratory for the 
determination of the 


indemnities totaled 


existence of disease, 

131,279 of which were specimens of chickens 

examined for pullorum disease. 
onignlliintbainmshens 


LIBERTY GLASS APPOINTMENTS 





The Liberty Glass Company of Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, has announced the appointment 
of Byron H. Huffman to the office of Vice- 
President, 
Russell L. 


Director of Sales, succeeding 
Davidson. 

The company announced also the appoint- 
ment of Wiley 
Sales Supervisor in the southern territory. 
-« —~oe - — 


NEW MILK WAREHOUSE 


M. Tye to the position of 





Little Valley, N. Y.—A $40,000 warehouse 
and shipping room will be added to the 
Borden Milk Co. plant here in April, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by Arthur P. 
Brant, manager. The company has received 
a government building which will 
allow fulfillment of proposed company plans. 

— >> 
TO MANAGE CREAM DEPARTMENT 


Valentine, Neb.—Mr. Ed. Miner, operator 
of the Valentine Creamery for the past fifteen 


permit 


months, has announced that hx 
business here and go to Winer, S. 


would quit 
D., where 
he will accept a position as manager of the 
cream department of the Omaha Cold Storage 
plant. 


EXPLOSION DAMAGES 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—Gardner Dairy Prod- 
ucts officials estimate damage at $15,000 to 
$20,000 to their plant as result of an explo- 
Year’s Eve, apparently 
leak in the ammonia compressor. 

—e—- — 


BRANCH MANAGER APPOINTED 


PLANT 


sion New from a 





Monongahela, Pa.—President E. 
of Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
pointed James S 
general 


Stewart 
recently ap- 
Wagner of Charleroi, as 
manager of the 
plant to succeed the late 


Charleroi division 
Lloyd C. Wagner. 


MILK 


Distributors 


Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 


DRY BUTTERMILK 
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December Pool $3.19 


Increase of 16 Per Cent Over Same 
Month Previous Year More Than 
Offsets Loss in Volume 


Computation of the December milk pool 
for the New York milk shed, announced in 
mid-January by Market Administrator Chas. 
J. Blanford, revealed a uniform price of 
$3.19 per hundred pounds for deliveries by 
54,887 dairy farmers in the six states supply- 
ing the Metropolitan area for their December 
deliveries of 404,653,163 Ibs. of milk. This 
total, which was the smallest for the month 
in four years, yielded a farm value of $13,- 
714,501.74, which exceeds the return from 
the larger-volume pool of December, 1941 by 
5.45 per cent. 


“The gain in value, more than offsetting 
the effect of the diminished volume,” Dr. 
Blanford pointed out, was the product of 
an increase of 16 per cent in the uniform 
price. The rate that applied to December, 
1941 deliveries, which weighed 444,681,836 
pounds, was $2.75. 


“The drop of 40,028,673 pounds placed the 
current pool slightly below the level of de- 
liveries in December, 1940 and 1939, when 
receipts at New York-area approved plants 
amounted, respectively, to 406,491,011 and 
409,098,746 pounds. The decline in volume, 
equal to 9 per cent, reflects mainly the with- 
drawal of producers from the New York pool 
in the past year either to quit dairy farming 
or to supply other markets. A decrease in 
the average delivery per farm, probably aris- 
ing from the combination of a reduction in 
the number of milking cows on some farms 
and severe storms and low temperatures in 
nearly every section of the milkshed, was 
recorded in December. The average delivery 
of 7,372 pounds was 3.6 per cent less than 
the December, 1941 figure of 7,047. 


Producers Numbers at Low Point 


“With only 54,887 dairymen delivering in 
December, the New York pool reached its 
iow point in the number of producers,” stated 
Dr. Blanford. “In December, 1941 the poo! 
was formed by the flow: of milk from 58,148 
dairy farms. Practically half of the 3,261 
dairy farmers that have left the pool pre- 
sumably are still producing milk for other 
markets. A total of 19 plants have left since 
December, 1941 and 5 plants have come into 
the pool. The loss in poducers as a result of 
plant shifts is 1,500, leaving 1,700 dairy 
farmers to be accounted for as having ceased 
farming or with dry herds. 


“December deliveries, however, were only 
slightly less than those of December, 1939 
and 1940 when the pool contained the pro- 
duction of more than 60,100 farms. 


“The farm value of the current pool, 
amounting to $13,714,501.74, however, is 
$708,736.53 higher than the yield of the 
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December, 1941 pool of $13,005,765.21 and is 
richer than the 1939 and 1940 pools by $4,- 
750,000. The month’s farm value includes but- 
terfat in excess of 3.5 per cent worth $634,- 
336.35 and location premiums of $118,169.80. 


“December was the eleventh straight month 
in which the consumption of fluid milk in 
the metropolitan area was higher than in the 
previous year. The gain in December amounted 
to 3.5 per cent,” Dr. Blanford pointed out. 


“The effect of the order of the War Pro- 
duction Board limiting the butterfat in cream 
to 19 per cent was demonstrated in Decem- 
ber when he volume of milk marketed as 
fluid cream in the metropolitan area fell 55.8 
per cent from the previous year. The quant- 
ity of milk used as fluid cream amounted to 
29,861,848 pounds. In December, 1941, when 
nearly all the cream sold in the metropolitan 
area was 40 per cent butterfat, the volume of 
milk so used weighed 67,514,335 pounds. 


“Apparently some of the cream displaced 
from the metropolitan market found its way 
into butter because the amount of milk 
churned into butter was practically level 
wih the previous December and was 453 per 
cent above the volume so used in November,” 
Dr. Blanford concluded. “December churn- 
ings in the New York milkshed used 22,324,- 
911 pounds of milk as compared with 22,- 
482,428 in December, 1941 and 4,037,309 in 
November, 1942. The production of ice cream 
in the metropolitan area, likewise restricted 
by the War Production Board, was down 21 
per cent from the previous December. The 
volume so used last month was 6,445,399 
pounds of milk as compared with 8,166,687. 
The uniform price computed today confirmed 
exactly our estimate of $3.19 announced more 
than two weeks ago. Our estimate of pro- 
duction, however, was 10,000,000 pounds too 
high.” 


Expect $3.12 in January 


Dr. Blanford later forecast a January um- 
form rate of $3.12, this being 49 cents higher 
than the rate of $2.63 that applied to deliv- 
eries in January, 1942 for a rise of 18.6 
per cent. Cornell University records indicate 
that it also would be the highest price for 
January milk since 1921 when $3.38 was paid. 


January deliveries are estimated now at 
430,000,000 pounds, which represents a de- 
crease of 7.4 per cent from the previous Jan- 
uary volume of 464,258,310 pounds. The an- 
ticipated reduction reflects recent decreases 
in both the number of dairy farmers and milk 
plants supplying the metropolitan area. 


“The pool of the previous January yielded 
$12,961,069.70 with the addition of butterfat 
and location premiums which amounted to 
$751,076.15. The difference in values of $1,- 
130,000 or better, which can be credited as a 
gain to the current pool, is equivalent to an 
improvement of nearly 9 per cent.” 


December Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 


210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreements used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for December. 


Class 
I 
I (Relief) .., 
I (Outside) 
II-A 
II-B 
II-C 
II-D 
II-E 
IIl-F 


IV-A 
IV-B 126 
V-A -877 
V-B -554 


pH potoperewoo, we 


tPlus uniform price for December, 1942. 
December Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
December of $3.19 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201-210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 9c below November and 44c 
above December, 1941. 


League December Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation averaged net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for December was $3.05 per 100 Ibs. 
for the 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable November fig- 
ure was $3.14. The December, 1941 price 
was $2.70. This includes an average city 
and location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 


Sheffield December Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during December of $3.18 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of 1c for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with a Nov- 
ember net figure of $3.27 and a December 
1941 rate of $2.74. The price applies to the 
201-210 mile zone. 


December Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
—40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream 
3,330,098 78,805 
-257,849 105,832 
Nov., 1942 . 348,881 99,367 
Nov., 1941 ; 3,161,313 94,067 
Jan.-Dec., 1942 ........389,532,335 1,290,069 
Jan.-Dec., 1941 ........38,810,039 1,451,728 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans— 
Milk Cream 

» 1942 749,099 17,108 

» 1941 744,361 20,546 

y., 1942 754,580 21,347 

. 1941 718,358 15.262 

.-Dec., 1942 9,337,724 326,055 

.-Dec., 1941 8,901,124 306,085 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
0-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Cond 
Dec., o 601,791 35,033 
Dec., inte . 629,047 48,704 
Nov., . 601,791 35.033 
Nov., 529.047 48.704 
7,161,182 . 583,365 
6,430,226 605,453 


Dec., 1942 
Dec., 1941 
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Chicago Order Revised 


Alternative Plan for Determining 


Price to Producer Now in Effect— 
Provides Butter-Dry Skim Basis 


chicago, Ill—Amendments to the federal 
order regulating the handling of milk in 
the Chicago area, as recently established 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture, be- 
came effective February 1. The order 
changes do not increase farm prices for 
milk, but provide an alternative method of 
pricing so as to eliminate wide fluctuations 
in fluid milk prices to producers, if the value 
of milk for various manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts becomes varied. Formerly fluid milk 
and cream prices were based on the prices 
condenseries pay for milk. The alternative 
is to use the prices of butter and skimmuik 
powder as a basis for determining prices 
for all classifications of milk, including fluid 
milk‘ and cream, when the value of milk 
for butter and skimmilk powder is higher 
than its value for evaporating. 


Another amendment increases the butter- 
fat differential to producers from 4 cents 
to about 5.5 cents a point. 


The amendments were approved by more 
than the required two-thirds of the eligible 
producers voting in a mail referendum early 
in January. Of the 13,262 farmers voting, 
13,044 or 98 per cent favored the amend- 
ments; 17,610 dairy farmers in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Indiana, supplying 
milk to the Chicago market were eligible 
to vote. 

—_e—~<e + —____ 


JOINT PEORIA SESSIONS 


Peoria, Ill. — Plans have been virtually 
completed for the joint annual meeting of 


the Peoria Milk Producers Association and 
the Peoria Producers Dairy, Inc. which ‘will 
be held here Thursday, February 18th. The 
sessions will start promptly at 10:00 a.m. 
in the American Legion Halk at 404 North 
Monroe St. 


In addition to the regular business meet- 
ings of each of the groups, a number of ad- 
dresses will be heard, with Prof. J. L. Chris- 
tianson of the University of Minnesota as 
the principal speaker. A free luncheon will 
be served to those members in attendance. 


FRIDAY PROMOTED WITH 0O-I 


Promotion of Philip C. Friday to the 
position of assistant sales manager of the 
Dairy Container Division of Owens-Illinois 

Glass Company, 
announced today by 
Smith L._ Rairdon, 
vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 
Mr. Friday joined 
the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., sales office 
in 1933 and was 
brought to the general 
offices in Toledo, Ohio, in 1936. Here he 
did detailing work in connection with the 
Dairy Container Division and also sales ‘pro- 
motional work in Duraglas containers. 





was 


In 1940 Mr. Friday’s duties were enlarged 
to include outside field sales contacts. Mr. 
Friday is married and lives at 940 Lincoln 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


NEW DAIRY CONCERN 
Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the Indiana 
Secretary of State by the Thompson-Glass 
Dairy Co., 310 South Broadway, Madison, 





Ind., formed to operate a general dairy and 
cheese and buttermaking business. The cor- 
poration has 500 shares of no par value 
capital stock and the incorporators are J. 
Ralph Thompson, Mary Ruth Jackson and 
Charles F. Glass. 

_—- 


N. Y. LEADS IN HOLSTEINS 


According to the Holstein News, New 
York state kept its position as the leading 
Holstein state in the nation during 1942. 
One hundred sixty-two new members, 22,161 
registrations, and 13,314 transfers of owner- 
ship is the record which puts ‘New York on 
top. 

Wisconsin is in second place and Penn- 
sylvania third. Following is a list of the 
8 highest “Holstein states” during 1942: 


Registries 
22,161 


Transfers 
13,314 
9,799 
6.614 
5,623 


New York 
Wisconsin 16,991 
Pennsylvania 10,463 
Ohio 7.73 
Illinois 6,870 4,300 
Minnesota 6,372 4,008 
Michigan 5,890 4,175 
lowa 5.065 3,254 
_— _— 


LABOR CAUSES MERGER 


Decatur, Ill—A shortage of labor is re- 
ported to have caused the consolidation of 
two of Decatur’s large dairy companies, the 
Ridgleydale Dairy, Inc., and Burkholder 
Sanitary Dairy. The consolidated business 
will operate under the Ridgleydale name with 
J. K. Burkholder as general manager and 
W. S. Ridgeley as president. 


———__o—> o —- 


TO OPERATE IN VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Va.—The Borden Co. of New 
Jersey has been granted a certificate of 
authority by the Virginia Commission to do 
business in this state. The United States 
Corporation of New York secured the 
certificate. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market for January, 1943 





CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. 
(case) (case) 


CASE 
EVAPORATED 
(case) (case) 
Holiday 

@5. 5.30@5 4.20@— @ 
@5.90)5.30@5. 4.20@ - @ 
5.30@5 4.20G @ 
20@— @ 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4.2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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swe .BULE 
CONDENSED whole milk 

Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Known br.Ovther br. 

price Ib. 


Uneweetnd. 
condensed DRY SKIMMILK 
Spray—— 


price lb. 10% fat Lb Lb 


Human 
/10.75@11 
,10.75@11. 
10.75@11 
10.75@11 
10.75@11. 
-75@11. 
75@11. 
75@11. 
75@11 
-75@11 
75@11 
.75@11. 
75@11. 
.15@ 
75@ 
75@ 
75@ 
75@ 
75@ 
75@ 
-15@ 
75@ 
75@11 
10.75 @11. 
110.75 @ 11. 
| 10.88 


per) 
>) 
’ 


’ 


| 
~~ a a 


888988 © ‘ E~) 
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15.75 13.75 
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| 82@ 


| 88@ 


| 81@ 


___N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 


handlers in figuring 


Price 


returns 
January: 


Class cwt 

$3.50 

(Relief) 2.93 
(Outside) -20T 
II-A -70 
II-B .58 
II-C -145 
II-D .108 
II-E .045 
11-F 045 
Ill -673 
IV-A 1.796 
IvV-B ons , 
V-A ‘ -877 
V-B 607 


83@ 


8i@ 
8i@ 
8i@ 
81@ 
8i@ 
8i@ 


www w ver 


8i@ 
8i@ 
8iGa 
81@ 


(Statistics of U. 8S. ‘Dept. 
Fresh 
Cream 
78,805 
99,367 
105,034 
97,954 
105,368 
114,444 
163,189 


Frozen 
1942 Milk 

Dec. 3,330,098 
Nov. 3,348,881 
Oct. 3,414,098 
Sept. 3,364,416 
Aug. 3.365.552 
July 3,396,338 
May 3,391,518 


12,134 
10,446 
11,496 
8.826 
14,064 
16,544 
5,341 


Seoeevvvoveveltvouvvuevvevovvvseovse 








2.126 .052 


201-210 mile 
zone in effect in New York City Area under 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 

—Hot Roller— |iby all 
Other br. Other br 


for 


Per point 
butterfat 
differential 


. ‘ oeeee 
*Plus uniform price for January, 1942. 


Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. Area 
of Agriculture) 
Fresh 


Cream Cond. Milk 
30,186 
32,980 
34,230 
42,739 
64,246 
77,166 
55.748 





February, 1943 
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RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















SKIM MILK WANTED 


“We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary ar- 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is 
preferred. Box 429, care this publication. 

M-t-f 








DESIRES TO INVEST 
WANTED—To invest some money in a 
good paying milk business. Valuable experi- 
ence extending over a good many years. Ad- 
dress Box 431, care this publication. 2-M 

















POSITION WANTED 


WAN TED—Position in out-of-town milk 
business, to take charge of routes. Thor- 
oughly experienced and capable of extending 
the routes. Age 38; married. Address Box 
430, care this publication. 2-M 


A NEW BY-PRODUCT FOR CITY 
MILK PLANTS—Delicious food made with 
specially prepared Cottage cheese—ready to 
serve for luncheon or dessert—enjoyed by old 
and young—nourishing. Instruct you from 
manufacturing to distribution — reasonable 
compensation. Jos. Thomas, 30-74 32nd St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 2-M-2 





HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Full fledged dairy 


chemist, experienced, with knowledge of 
Mojonnier Tester work, and with full 
knowledge of analysis of all dairy products 
for large manufacturing country milk plant 
in New York State. Write Box 425, care 
this publication. 2-M 


laboratory 








MACHINERY W ANTE D 


~ WANTED — Sanitary Milk Holding 
Tanks—2,000 gallons and up. Box 428, 
this publication. 


care 


2-M 








BOILER WANTED 


WANTED-—8 or 10 horsepower, 100 Ib. 
pressure flueless boiler. Ernest L. Gay, 215 
Smith St., Manlius, N. Y. 3-M 








TANK TRUCK WANTED 

Ww ANTED TO BU Y—Good used milk 
tank truck, 100 to 250 can capacity. 
The Oak Tree Farm, Huntington, L. I. 
Telephone, Commack 505. 2-M 











TRUCK BODY WANTED 
WANTED TO BUY--Ice 
Body, with or without truck chassis. Ca- 
pacity 450 gallons ond over—prefer around 
600 gallons—with Cold Plates using Freon 
or other gas. Send picture and price. Pioneer 
Dairy Co., Pittsburg, Cal. 2-M 


Cream Truck 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Milk and Ice Cream busi- 
ness, excellent machinery, $70,000 business. 
Have made money every year in business. 
Direct expansion 40-qt. freezer, viscolizer, 
Pfaudler glass lined vats, new with record- 
ing thermometers and foam heaters. Ex- 
cellent wagons and trucks; $12,000 for busi- 
ness and equipment. Will sell property also 
at reasonable price, or rent the same at $40 
per month. Located in Central Ohio. Box 
424, care this publication. 2-M 
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1D :0U IPMENT FOR S 


F OR SALE—3 


SALE 


Ladewig-Soelch 8- wide 
bottle washers; 1 Model AA Mojonnier 
Filler; 1 Model 90 Mojonnier Filler; 1 
Model 75 Mojonnier Filler; 1 Howe Tank 
Scale with Register; 2 Von Gunten Filters; 
1 York 15,000 lb. Plate Machine set up for 
heating, cooling and regeneration; 1 Per- 
mutit water softening system. Sunnydale 
Farms, Inc., 1962 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 11-M-4 

FOR SALE — One 10x10 Frick Com- 
pressor, used fifteen months, no motor, with 
Tubular Condensers, Oil Trap, Ammonia 
Receiver. One 100 Ton Shell and Tube 
Brine Cooler. One 6x6 Frick Compressor 
with 20 h.p. motor. One 4x4 Automatic 
Compressor, self-contained, with panel board, 
condensers, receiver, trap and 5 h.p. motor. 
One Anderson Diesel Engine, 257 R.P.M., 
150 h.p. Two Brine Bumps, 4”, with 10 h.p. 
motors. Two 100 gallon per minute water 
pumps with 10 h.p. motors. One W2003 
Universal Compressor for Methyl Chloride, 
complete with 2 h.p. motor and two Peer- 
less Blowers, capacity of 25,000 B.T.U. per 
hour. Will maintain 3,000 cubic feet of Ice 
sox at 38 degrees. Three eight-wide Heil 
,ottle Washers, seventy-two a minute; one 
90 Mojonnier Filler, either 48 M.M. or No. 
2 Caps: one A.A. Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 
Caps; two 12,000 Ibs. per hour Von Gunten 
Filters; one Howe Scale for 400 Can Truck 
or Storage Tank with Registering beam; 
four Bristol Recording Thermometers; one 
Bristol Heat Regulator; Progressive 2 
Valve, 2 Pump Sour Cream Filler; two 50 
gal. Glass Lined Pfaudler Pasteurizers ; 5,300 
gal. Cherry-Burrell Stainless Steel Spray 
Vats; 300 Gallon Tinned Copper Receiving 
Vat and Cover—1,000 Ib.; Double Com- 
partment Tinned Copper Weight Can, 2” 
Milk Pump and motor. Room 73, 321 Broad- 
way, New. York—WOrth 2-4975. 2-M 

ATTENTION—On account of a merger 
we can still offer for sale, at date of writing 
this advertisement, the following tae 
1—8 Wide Meyer Dumore Junior Bottle 
Washer; 1—No. 60 Mojonnier Filler 40 to 
80 bottles per minute; 1—Mojonnier Cabi- 
net Cooler, 12,000 Ibs. per hour; 1—100, 1— 
150 gallon samaainee: 3 2—Erie Boilers, one 
with stoker, 30 and 50 horsepower; 1—15 
ton ice machine; 1—12 ton ice machine; 1— 
7% ton ice machine; 4—5 ton ice machines: 
1—G-7 Milwaukee Filler; 1—Hand-operated 
Milwaukee Filler; 1—300 Gallon Chérry- 
Burrell Viscolizer ; 1—De Laval Separator, 
2,500 lbs. per hour ; 2—8 ft. Surface Coolers, 
one direct expansion; pumps, filters, sani- 
tary pipes, brine pumps, Centrifugal pumps, 
8 delivery trucks; also, Complete Ice Cream 
manufacturing equipment, including one 40 
quart batch freezer, and coils for 750 gallon 
hardener; ice cream cabinets, dairy cases, 
soda fountains, tables, chairs, counter, stools ; 
also, office fixtures, such as desks, chairs, 
adding machines, typewriters, files, etc. 
Manor Farms Dairy Co., 417 Poplar St., 
Scranton, Pa. 2-M 





FOR SALE—The following: Five, 
stainless steel milk truck tanks, capacity 
2,000 gallons each. Write or wire your re- 
quirements to Charles Spindler, 336 Ruther- 
ford Boulevard, Delawanna, N. J. 2-M 


FOR SALE—100 and 150 gallon Stain- 
less Steel Pasteurizers; 300 gal’on Coil Vat 


with stainless steel lining ; 7 ft. and 10 ft 
Expansion Coolers: 


Combination Direct 
ft., 8 ft. and 10 ft. Tubular Surface Coolers: 
No. 27 C. P. Filler and Capper with 
bowl; Type “B?, “J” and “L” Milwauk 
Fillers; Model B and C Mojonnier Fillers: 
4 Wide, 6 Wide and 8 Wide Bottle Wash 
ers; Cherry-Burrell Straitaway Pressure 
Washer, 21%% cases per minute; Mode 
Mojonnier Flat and Solids Tester; 
Gunten Milk Filter, 19”x28”; Wisner I 
less Can Rinser, Sterilizer and Dryer; 200, 
300, 500 and 2,000 gallon Glass Lined Hold- 
ing Tanks; Copper Hot-wells, 42”x42’ and 
60”x60”; 60 to 400 gallon Viscolizers or 
Homogenizers; Freezers, Pumps, etc. Write 
or wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Telephone—MUrray Hill 
2-4616. 2-M 
FOR SALE—Flooded ammonia controls 
with float valve and surge drum; 150 gal. 
Creamery Package, all stainless steel, Model 
B, pasteurizer; Kaestner 4-compartment 
stainless steel holder; 2-Taylor No. 742 
chart recording thermometers ; 2-40 qt. 
York horizontal ammonia ice cream freez- 
zers; 1-Ultimate 5-wing cabinet cooler, fan- 
type; 1 No. 70 motor-driven De Laval sep- 
arator; 1-6 fit. multiple tube I. T. cooler or 
heater; 1-3 H.P. Worthington 3 ph. motor- 
driven brine pump 1% in.; Meyer 8 wide 
Jr. bottle washer, Model C Mojonnier filler; 
also bottle fillers, weigh cans, receiving vats, 
bottle washers, milk pumps. LARGE 
STOCK CASE, CAN AND BOTTLE 
CONVEYORS. Island Equipment & Sup- 
Park Ave., New York, 
2-M 


Heil 





ply Co., Inc., 101 
N. Y 





QUANTITY DISCOUNTS OUT 
(EB)—Quantity  dis- 
home-delivered milk in_ this 
and all dairy 
14 cents a quart 
regardless of the quantity of milk ordered 
Effect of the new plan, adopted as a result 
of a recent regulation by the Office of Price 
Administration, 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
counts on all 
county have been discontinued 


retail customers will pay 


is expected to mean an in- 
crease of one cent a quart for approximately 
50 per cent of the customers of local milk 
distributors. 

In the been per- 
mitted a discount of le a quart when three 
or more quarts of milk were delivered each 
day. This system was in effect at the time 
dairies went on an every-other-day delivery 
system last June and continued 
since that time. This meant that a very large 
number of customers had been able to take 
advantage of the discount since last summef. 


—— > — 


MILK GOES TO ARMY 


past, customers have 


has been 


Chester, S. C—Manufacture of evaporated 
milk has been discontinued at The Bordef 
Company’s plant. In the future milk thal 
is received here will be cooled and sent t0 
the Coble Dairy Products Co., Lexington, 
N. C., where it is distributed according to 
Army demands. - 


AMERICAN MILK Revie 
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OLLECTIVELY, users of De Laval Separators and 
Milk Clarifiers are in as happy a position as any 
operators of industrial equipment anywhere in the world. 
They have the most durable and troublefree machines 
of their kind ever built. Subject to priorities regula- 
tions, they can practically always secure immediate ship- 
ment of needed replacement parts. Repair services are 
available as usual at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Chicago; San 
Francisco, and in Canada. Trained field representatives 
are still available to assist with possible operating prob- 
lems so far as gasoline and tire allotments will permit. 
In short, De Laval is all set to help you help the 
Government by securing maximum service from your 
present separator or clarifier. 

And if your present machine, after years of hard 
service, is worn beyond repair, De Laval is ready, too, 
with new “Air-Tight” and ‘“World’s Standard” units 
which can be shipped with reasonable promptness if 
suitable preference ratings are secured. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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“AIR- TIGHT 'c nd"WORLD'S STANDARD" TYPES 





